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CHAPTER I-DESCRIPTIVE. 

- >■< - 

Section A.—Physical Aspects. 

The State of Sirmiir lies among the outer Himalayan-ranges, CHl 
between 77° 5' and 77° 55' E. and 30° 20' and 31° o' N. Its Physic® 
length from Kam4l on the west to Barouna on the east is 43 Aspects, 
miles and its width from Damandar on the north to Bardl on tho 
south is 50 miles, as the crow flies. It is bounded on the north 
by the Simla Hill States of Balsan and Jubbal, on the east by 
the Tons river which divides it from the Dehra Dtin District of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, from which the Jumna 
also separates it on the south-east. On the south it borders on 
the State of Kalsia and tho Ambala District of the Punjab. It 
is bounded on the west by Pati&la territory, and on the north¬ 
west by Keonthal. Its area is J,108 square miles, and its popu¬ 
lation in 1901 was 135,626 souls. 

The whole territory of the State is, with the exception of the 
broad valley of the Kiarda Diin, mountainous, with deep valleys 
lying between ranges of varying elevation. Its main stream, the 
Giri, which enters the State at its northernmost point, runs at first 
from north-west to south-east, and for 25 miles forms the boundary 
between Sirmiir and Keonthal. It then turns sharply to the 
south-east, and for a courso of 55 miles divides the State into two 
almost equal portions, the Qiri-ioar or cis-Giri country, south-west 
of the river, and the Oiri-pdr or trans-Giri, north-east of it. The 
people of these two parts differ considerably in their charac¬ 
teristics. 

The trans-Giri territory comprises the wild mountainous 
oountry which lies between the great range culminating in the 
Chdr* peak and the Giri river. From this great peak, 11,982 feet 
in height, run two lofty ranges, one north-north-west, the Dhdr 
Japroi-Jadol, with its westerly spurs, the Dhar Pain Kuffar and 
Dhdr Deothi: the other south-east, called the Dhdr Nohra, to 
Haripur Fort (8,802 feet), whence it divides into two ranges, of 
which one runs almost due east to the valley of the Tons. These 
ranges divide Sirmtir from the State of Jubbal. From the Chur 
peak also run two other great spurs, north-west, the Dudham 
Db6r, and south-west, with many minor spurs springing from them, 
towards the Giri. From Haripur Fort the second range first 
runs southwards under the name of the Dh&r Nigali and then 
turns to the east under the name of Dh&r Kamrau. North of 
and parallel to this eastern spur runs the Dh&r Shillai, and 
between these bills lies the valley of the Newell river, which falls 
into the Tons. 

The cis-Giri country is intersected by three main ranges, all 
of which run from north-west to south-east. Of these the first is 
the Sain Dh&r or range which lies parallel to the Giri, and the 

* Tie native name ia “ CJniri cb&udui ki db&r ” (the hill ef tho »ilver basi/M 
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char. i.a second is the Dhdrtbi or Little Range. Between these flows the 
Aspects The third is the low range which runs from near Kdld 

specs. to the south of N£han and forms with the Dhdrthi an open 

valley through the western half of which flows the M&rkanda. 
Between the eastern extremities of this and the Dh&rthi ranges 
lies the wide open valley of the Kidrda Dtin, whose eastern 
border is on the Giri, the Jumna separating it from Dehra Dtin. 

The Kidrda Dun itself may also be sub-divided into three 
distinct tracts : — 

(t) the Dfin proper, which lies between the Jumna and' 
the lower parts of the Dh&rthi range and Poka hills, 
and is partially watered by the Giri and the Bdtd 
streams: 

( U) the tract which comprises the Ndli Khera and the 
adjacent hills of the lower Dh&rthi on the north of 
the Bdtd, east of J&m&n-Kh&la, west of til la Gharfb 
Ndth, and south of R&jban. which indeed may be 
regarded as included in it, as it is a plain; in the 
north-east of this tract and on the south bank of the 
Giri lies Sirmur, the old capital of the State : 

(Hi) the Pdr-Ddni tract, which is surrounded by hills and 
lies near Mdjra village. This is a natural fortress, 
only accessible by one road and now a deserted waste- 
forest—though remains of wells show that it was 
once cultivated. 

The m$, . A khol is a long, narrrow valley. Its soil is usually stony and 

of inferior quality. But good pasture is abundant. The popula¬ 
tion is sparse and in Tahsil Ndhan chiefly consists of Gtijars, 
who rear numbers of cattle. In Tahsfl Faunta the khols are 
mostly inhabited by Gujars, Banj&ras and Kanets. Wheat, 
barley, gram, cotton, maize, jioari and rice are grown in them, 
and gold is found in the sand of the streams. The chief khols 
are 

Ndhan Tahsil. 

1 . fihud. 

2. Tflokpur. 

3. Matar Beheron. 

4. fiijara. 

The Kitfrda D&n is watered by the Bdtd which rises nearest 
the Dhdr in the centre of the lower part of the Dbdrthi range and 
flows south-eastward, in the reverse direction, to the M&rkanda, until 
it falls into the Jumna at B£t£ Mandi. It is a perennial stream, 
subject to heavy floods in the rainy season, though usually fordable. 


Paonta Tahsil. 

1. Haripur. 

2. Nagli. 

8. Pablori. 
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By far the greater portion of the State is drained by the CHAP. hflA. 
Giri or its tributaries. None of these are important, except, on Physloa.ll 
its right bank, the Jaldl, which joins it at Daddhu below Satibdgh Aspects, 
at the south-eastern extremity of the Sain Dhdr. On its left xhe Gir ^ 
bank the principal streams are the Lojla and Palor, which rise on 
the southern slopes of the Chur peak. The Giri is of varying 
width, in places 260 feet broad when in flood, but it is for the 
most part shallow and easily fordable, except in the rainy season. 

Its floods do great damage to the fields and houses along its 
banks, and it is useless for irrigation until it reaches the Kidrda 
Ddn, but timber in considerable quantities is floated down it into 
the Jumna. Its water is reputed to cause indigestion, and to have 
an unpleasant odour. It falls into the Jumna below Mohkampur. 

The Jaldl, which rises below Nahi in Tahsil Pachhdd, is a shallow 
stream of transparent water, rarely impassable even when in flood. 

Below Nahi, in the west, rises the Kawal, a stream which first 
flows westward, till it reaches the Patidla border, and thence 
turns north till it falls into the Giri. 

The Tons forms the eastern boundary of the State from The Tons; 
Koti, on the Jubbal border, southward for some 30 miles, dividing 
the State from Jaunsdr. 

In the east of the Dhdr Nigdli rise two streams which flow 
into the Tons. These are the Bangal, which drains the north¬ 
eastern corner of the State, south of Jubbal, and the Neweli, 
already mentioned. In the south-west corner besides the Mdr- 
kanda three seasonal torrents rise in the hills near Madhan 
Kiddr and combine midway between Papri and Bhojpur 
to form the Bdn, which flows southwards from the Dhdrthi 
Dhdr into the Ambdla District. 

The Mdrkanda, rising below the temple of Devi Katdsan at Tha Motion da. 
Bardban, flows westward and waters the village gardens at Mdlu- 
wdla; below Mdluwdla it turns south-west and waters the lands 
of Sambhuwdla and Bukheri and the garden of Bir Bikramdbdd, 
after which it enters the Ambdla District near Bdld Amb. It 
is a sluggish, perennial stream, shallow and always fordable. Its 
only tributary of any importance is the Saildni. 

Begarding the geology of the State, Mr. H. H. Hayden Geology, 
writes as follows :— 

u The greater part of the Sirmtir State lies on rocks of tertiary 
age, with beds belonging to the carbonaceous system (Krol and 
Blaini groups) on the north-east. The lower tertiary rocks are 
particularly well developed, and the Sirmtir series, which includes 
the Subdthu, Dagshdi and Kasauli groups, takes its name from 
the State. The upper tertiary, or Siwdlik, series is largely 
developed in the neighbourhood of Ndhan, where the lower beds 
consist of great mass of sandstones, the Ndhan group; these are 



Flora. 
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Physical 
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Geology. 


N&bau group. 
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•• overlain by sandstones and conglomerates (middle and upper 
Siw&lik) containing a rich mammalian fauna of pliocene age.” 

'This system is more fully described in the Manual of the 
Geology of India 1 as follows • 

In the neighbourhood of Ndhan this system was originally divided into two members, 2 
a lower, to which the name of Ndhan was applied, and an upper, to which the name of Siwdlik 
was restricted. In this area the boundary between the two groups is a great fault, hut there 
must be a real, if local, unconformity, for the upper Siwdlik conglomerates contain numerous 
pebbles 3 of the Nahan sandstones they are faulted into contact with. The distinction between 
the Ndhan and Siwdlik zones appears to bo well maintained in a south-easterly direction as 
far aa the borders of Nepdl, but to the north-west it disappears, and there appears to have 
been a continuous series of deposits, ranging from the bottom to the top of the upper tertiary 
formations. No fossils have yet been found in the typical Ndhans, though it would appear 
that they do occur, 4 but to the north-west representatives of the Siwdlik fauna occur low down 
in the series, in beds, which very possibly represent the Ndhan group as originally defined. 
Under these circumstances it has been found inadvisable to retain the separation between 
Ndhan and Siwdlik, and the former an? now classed ns lower Siwdlik, though the term may 
ba retained as a useful local designation for a particular type of formation. 

The Ndhan group is composed of alternating beds of a fine grained, usually grey, firm 
sandstone, and of clays, usually bright and red in colour, and almost always some shade of red 
or purple which weather in a nodular manner. The clays usually prevail in the lower part of 
the group and the sandstones in the upper. 

The lithology of this group resembles very closely that of the Dagshdi group, and one 
might be tempted to Tegard them as equivalent to each other. The equivalence cannot be 
absolutely disproved till the area west of the termination of the typical lower Himdlayda, in 
the Kdugra Valley and the Jammu Hills, has been examined in greater detail than has yet been 
done, but in the meanwhile there are good reasons for supposing that the lithological similarity 
between the two groups is due to a similarity in their condition of deposition, and does not 
moan contemporaneity of origin. 

In the first place tbo two groups aro found in distinct area?, separated by a marked 
structural feature, exhibiting itself at the present day as a fault of many thousand 
feet throw. ThiB fault—commonly known as the main boundary—is connected in a peculiar 
manner with the elevation of the Himalayas, and it is highly improbable that the beds 
exposed south of it are of the same age as those found to the north. Another argu¬ 
ment depends on the fact that no exposure of the Subdthu group has been found even 
in the deepest cut sections of the typical Ndhan group, and a third may be derived from 
the smaller degree of induration, indicating, though not proving, a younger age. In the 
country north of Ndhan town, where the Ndhan and Dagshdi groups are brought into contact 
with each other, on opposite sides of the main boundary fault, the sandstones of the former 
always weather into soft rounded lumps, while the Dagshdi sandstones weather into angular 
fragments, which have lost the sharpness of their angles, but exhibit a much less degree of 
weathering than that which the Ndhan beds have undergone. 

Finally, the red clay beds which have already been mentioned as occurring at the top 
of the Kasauli group, though they differ somewhat from the typical Ndhan. clays, resemble 
them sufficiently to point to a return of the conditions of deposition .which prevailed in the 
Dagshdi and Ndhan periods, and suggest that on an unbroken section the Ndhan would be 
found to overlie the Kasauli group. 

No fosBila have been described from the typical Ndhans. It is possible that some of the 
lower Siwalik fossils found in the North-West Punjab may have been derived from beds of the 
same age, but the supposition lacks proof. There seems, however, to be little room for doubt 
that Sir Proby Cautley did find fossils on the northern side of the hill on which the town of 
Ndhan stands, and consequently in the beds of the Ndhan group, but the specimens were lost 
before they had been examined by a palaeontologist. 

The Sirmur State possesses a variety of vegetation in which 
both tropical and temperate species are represented, but in these 
brief notes it is impossible to do more than give an outline of 
its salient points. As the climate of Sirmur derives its character 
from different elevations, so its flora varies with the conditions of 
the locality under which the various species thrive. That of the 
KiArda and Bijdra Duns, the Siwdliks and other low hills is 


l Second Edition, page 366. 

3 R. B. Medlicott, Memoirs, III, PaH I, pages 17, 101 (1864). 

3 H. B. Medlicott, Records, XIV, 172 (1881). 

4 See H. B. Medlicott, Memoirs, III, Part II, page 16 (1864); Records, XIV, 71, foot¬ 
note (1864), 
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very similar to the flora of the Dehra Dtin and Sahfiranpur CHAP. 1, a. 
Siwdliks, while that of the mountains or temperate zone resembles Physical 
that of Jaunsar and Simla. Aspects. 

Considering the small area of the State, it is comparatively Flow, 
rich in vegetation. Of that of the tropical zone, more than fourty- 
four natural orders are represented, and these embrace many species 
(vide appendix). Of these eighty are trees, the smallest of which 
attain a height of thirty feet, while Anogeissus latifolia, Bombax 
malabaricum, Ficus rcligiosa , F. bengalensis, Terminalia belerica, 
and Terminalia chebula reach a height of a hundred feet and 
have massive crowns. The Shorea robuita (sdl) and Ter- 
vtinalia tomentosa (sain) are the most valuable trees, but do 
not grow so large as those oast of the Jumna. The sdl, 
with occasional admixture of sain, form close forest clothing 
the greater part of the Duns, while on the slopes to the west of 
NAhan, in parts of the Siwdliks and on the lower terraces of the 
hills north of the Dun as far the Tons, the sdl extends into a 
forest of mixed species. Next in importance to the above 
are the Dalbergia sissoo, found always on alluvial deposits 
near rivers and streams, but of small height and girth : the 
Bouhinia retusa, only found in a few places and valuable for its 
gum, known as semla or chakera: the Cedrela toona, Ougenia 
dalbergioides, the timber of which is considered good for agricul¬ 
tural implements, though it is a small stunted tree, and the 
Finus longi/olia, which finds its lower limit in the SiwAliks, but 
the trees are more or less stunted and of small girth. 

By far the greater part of the State area is covered with 
forests of mixed, and for the most part inferior, species called 
locally kokdt forests, which contain, so far as has been observed, 
one hundred species of trees and shrubs (vide list). Many are of 
economic value, yielding gums, dyes, medicines, edible fruits, and 
nearly all are utilized for timber, fuel, or fodder. These are des¬ 
cribed iD Brandis’ “ Forest Flora 1,1 and their products in Dr. Watt’s 
“ Economic Products.” Bamboo (Dendro calamus strictus) occupies 
areas of the southern slopes varying from seven to eight hundred 
acres. Near ftdjpur are a few rattan cane brakes which, if 
extended, would support a small industry. 

Among the shrubs the following may be mentioned as of econo¬ 
mic value:— Woodfordia floribunda, Adhetoda vasica, Carissa 
carandas, Carissa diffusa, Zizyphus f vulgaris , Zizyphus oxyphylla, 

Zizyphus jujuba, Zizyphus nummularia, Ccvsalpinia indigofera, Abrus 
precatorius (a climber), Bauhinia vahlii , Rubus fiavus, Frinsepia 
utilis, Rubus lasiocarpus, Combretum decandrum,Myrsine semiserrata, 

Nerium odorum , Cryptolepis buchanani, Cordia myxa , 

Myrsine Africana, lecoma undulata, Euphorbia royleana. Agave 
Amreicana , Putranjiva , Mimosa rubicaulis• 


1 And Stewart’s Punjab Plants, 
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CHAP. I, A. Herbaceous plants, wild flowers, ferns, lichens, orchids and 
Physloal algae abound. A valuable grass ( bhabher ) (Andropogon involutus) 
Aspects. covers many southern slopes, and is largely used for ropes and 
Flora. paper making. 

The fruit trees found growing at low elevations are the 
mango, custard apple ( sharifa ), orange, lemon, citron, pomegra¬ 
nate, peach, plantain, plum, grape, lichi, loqufit, walnut and 
guava. The sweet chestnut has been planted in some gardens, 
but the trees have not yet borne fruit. 

In the temperate part of Sirmiir, so far as has been observed, 
the flora consists of fifty species, more or less'. Among 
the trees the deodar stands first as producing the most lasting 
timber for buildings and railway sleepers, etc. The Blue Pine 
( P. excelsa) and cMl ( P. longifolia) come next, and lastly, the 
oaks, which yield inferior timber, charcoal, fuel and fodder. The 
firs (Abies Smithiana and Webbiana) occupy the highest eleva¬ 
tions, but at present have no market value. They form in some 
places fairly dense forests in which trees twelve feet in girth and 
a hundred and forty feet high are plentiful. The yew, maple, elm, 
and birch are foun l in considerable numbers. 

The shrubs are numerous ( vide list) and on the higher slopes 
there is a large variety of wild flowers, ferns, and lichens. Near 
villages and cultivation the apricot, peach, pomegranate, kaifal 
(Myrica sapidda), raspberry, wild cherry, wild pear, and walnut 
all grow wild. A small wild strawberry grows on some of the 
upper slopes. Rhubarb grows wild, 1 

Fauna. Perhaps no State in the Punjab contains such a variety of 

fauna, due chiefly to the different climates found in the 
tropical Ddn, the Siwdliks and other hills, long river basins 
and sub-Alpine heights. Other favouring causes are the com¬ 
paratively large extent covered by forest and the measures for 
the protection of game taken by the Forest Department. 

Not many years ago elephants and tigers were plentiful in 
the Dfin, and the former were sometimes captured. Both animals 
have now, however, decreased sadly in numbers, though a few 
elephants occasionally visit the Dtin for brief periods. Tigers 
remain longer, in fact are never absent, but they have a wider 
range than the Sirmdr Diins and low hills for their hunting 
grounds, and hence their depredations are not much felt. 

The leopard or panther is common and is known under 
various names, as bdgh, baghera, and annitk. Other carnivora 
are the hysena, jackal, wild dog, leopard, cat, the yellow 
jungle cat, and fox. The sdmbar, chital, hog-deer, chau- 

* For a complete list of the flora of the State gee Appendix /V, “ 
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Siemur State. ] Climate. [ Part A. 

singha', barking-deer, ghural, and pig are all found in the tropical CHAP. I, A 
tracts. The sdmbar prefers the low hills, the chital the sal forests physical 
of the DAn, and the chausingha its open grassy lands and glades. Aspects. 
The barking-deer ( kdkar) keeps to the forests on- the hills and the y auaa , 
ghural to the precipices. The former is also found at higher 
elevations. The black bear wanders from the higher forests to 
the lower ones, where he remains during the winter. Hares, 
jungle-fowl, pea-fowl, partridges, and bush-quail are plentiful in 
parts of the DAn and low hills ; and the kalej pheasant ( kolsar ) 
is found here and there on the low hill slopes. Serow and musk 
deer ( kastura ) are found on the higher hills. The mundl (also 
called ratnal), koklds and cheer pheasants are common in suitable 
localities. 


The rivers contain many kinds of fish, the most important 
being the mahser , guje, sayol , launchi, daulah and gunch. 

The climate of the State varies according to its elevation, cilmata. 
That of NdhanTahsil is fairly good, but that of the Dun during 
the rainy season and the autumn is bad, and malarial fever is 
prevalent. Tahsfls RainkA and Pachhdd and the upper part of 
Pdonta are healthy. The water in these places is popularly sup¬ 
posed to possess digestive properties. In the Dun the summer 
months are exceedingly hot and water is scarce, but the hill ildqds 
have a temperate climate, though the Dharthi also is hot. Panjhota, 

Sain and the trans-Giri country are cool even in the hot weather. 
Trans-Giri snow falls every year, and occasionally in Sain, while 
in the DhArthi it falls rarely. In 1901 and 1905 all the higher 
peaks of the DhArthi were covered with snow. The snowfall on 
the Chaur peak is heavy from January to March and frequently 
in April. The zamfndars dread the fall of snow in December, 
but snow after December is looked upon as beneficial, and the 
cultivators say it is as good as manure. 


The marginal statement gives the average rainfall for the 

ten years 1892—1902. Cis-Giri the 
rains last from June to September, 
and trans-Giri rain falls in April also. 
In the cold weather rain falls from 
December to February. Trans-Giri the rainfall is heavier than 
it is cis-Giri. 


1. 

N&han ... 

... 64*47 

2. 

PachhAd 

... 64*91 

3. 

RainkA ... 

... 69*62 

4. 

P&ontd ... 

... 68*68 


There are very few wells in Sirmur and hardly any tanks Drinking 
in the high hills. The only lake in the State is at RainkA, water. 
Drinking water is obtained from natural streams and springs, 
and the supply is often deficient in the lower ranges, even 
NAhan itself being insufficiently supplied with water during the 
hot weather. 



CHAP. I, B. 
History. 

Early history. 


1092 A.D, 


1099 A.D. 
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Section B—History. 

The early history of Sirmiir is mingled with legend. In 
1139 Sambat, Madan Singh, a Stirajbansi Rajptit, was King 
of Sirmiir, now a ruined village in Paunta Tahsfl, on the Giri. 
Sirmiir was his capital, and the kingdom was known as Sirmiir 
or Silmiir after it. During Madan Singh’s reign 1 a woman, expert 
in necromancy, presented herself before the Rdjd and boasted of 
her skill. He showed himself sceptical of her powers and 
challenged her to cross the Giri between the Toka and Poka 
ranges by means of an acrobat’s rope, called hharat in the tumbler’s 
language, promising her half his kingdom if she crossed the river 
and returned by this means. She succeeded in crossing, and was 
returning on the rope when one of the Rdjd’s officials treacherously 
cut the rope to prevent her claiming half the kingdom, and the 
woman fell into the river and was drowned. This act of trea- 
ohery resulted in a flood which swept away the town, and the 
Rdjd with all his kin perished. The country was thus left without 
a ruler. 

Ip Sambat 1152 Ugar Sain, Rdwal, of Jaisalmer, visited 
Hardwdr, and there met Hoshang Rai Ndth, a Bhdt or Bad- 
farosh by caste, of Sirmiir, who sang his praises and invited him 
to assume the sovereignty of the kingdom. The Rdwal sent 
a force under his son Sobha Rdwal to conquer Sirmiir. Sobha 
subdued the country, and made Rdjban his capital, 3 taking the 
title of Subhans Parkdsh. His rule lasted only four years, and 
be died in Sambat 1156. His successors are shown in the 
following list:— 

The juhba) State history gives a different version of this legend, and &aya that the 
name of the last of the old rulers of Sirmtir was Ugar Singh, not Madan Singh. 

*On 27th Pltfgan, 1152 Sambat, 
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Head Office List. 



Mahant’s List. 

Sambat, 

Name of 

A. D. 

Length of 
reign. 

Name of Rdj& 







Year 8. 


1152—1156 


i. 

Subhans Parkdsh 

HI 

1095-1099 ... 

4 


Subhans Parkdsh. 

1168—1169 

... 

2. 

S4lv£han Parkash... 

1099—1102 ... 

s'! 


1169-1165 

»ft « 

3. 

R&lak Chand Parkash 

1102—1108 ... 

6 

Malhi P. 

1165—1174 


4. 

Malhi Parkash 

... 

1108—1117 ... 

1 

9J 


1174—1178 

HI 

5. 

Mul Park Ash 

... 

1117-1121 ... 

4 1 

t 

► 10 

Udit P. 

1178—1184 

... 

6. 

Udit Parkash 

... 

1121—1127 ... 

6 i 

1 


1181—1206 

... 

7. 

Haul Parkdeh 


1127-1149 ... 

22 

22 

Kauwal. 

1206—1216 

... 

8. 

Somer Parkasb 


1149—lfOTg! 

9 

9 

Samir. 

1215—1226 

... 

9. 

Sftraj Parkash 


1168—1169 ... 

gtfQl 

11 

Sur? 

1226-1239 


10. 

Padam Park&sh 


1169-1182 ... 

13 

12 

Padam. 

1239-1262 


11. 

Karan ParkMi 

... 

1182-1205 ... 

fiSf 23 

24 

Karan. 

1262—1273 

• mm 

12. 

Akhand Parkash 


1205—1216 

11 

11 

Akhand, 

1273—1316 

... 

13. 

Maidni Parkash 

*»■ 

121G—1259 ... 

a 43 

43 

Bhighe. 

1316—1346 


14. 

Achal Parkash 

mm* 

1259-1289 ... 

30 

30 

Achal. 

1346—1373 

«•! 

15 

Bir Sal Parish 

... 

1289—1316 ... 

27 

27 

Birsal. 

1373—1399 








Sdl Brahm. 

iH 

16. 

Sal Brahm raikstsn 

1316—1342 ... 

26 

: 

26 

1399-1413 





1342—1356 ... ^ 

! 

(12 

Sangat. 

! 

... | 

! t7. 

Jagat Parkash 

... 


14 « 








■ 

( 2 

Jagat. 

1418—1423 

... 

18. 

Bir Parkash 

... 

1356—1366 ... 

10 

10 

i fr. 

1423-1439 

H« 

19. 

Nakat Parish 

... 

1366-1382 ... 

6 

16 

Anant. 

1439—1467 

P*> 

20. 

Garbh Parkash 

... 

I3S2 -1400 ... 

28 

18 

<3 arab. 

1467—1482 

• •• 

21 . 

Brahm Parkfish 

*♦- 

1400-1425 ... 

25 

26 

Brahm* 

1482-1617 

... 

22. 

Sahans Parkdsh 

M. 

1425-1460 ... 

35 

36 

Sahans. 

1517—1547 

IH 

23. 

Ratan Parkash 

• *t 

1460—1590 ... 

80 

80 

Ratan* 

1547—1676 

... 

24. 

Pirthi Parkash 

*♦ f 

1490—1519 ... 

29 

29 

Pirthi. 

1576-1692 

*«• 

25. 

Buhbal Parkdsh 

*«. 

1519—1535 ... 

16 

16 

Bahol. 

1592-1624 

... 

26. 

Dharm Parkdsh 

«M 

1635—1667 ... 

32 

32 

Dharm* 

1624-1640 

... 

27. 

Dip Parkdsh 

ft* 

1667—1683 ... 

16 

16 

Dip. 

1640—1662 

1662-1672 

1.4 

28. 

Bakht Parkash 

»«• 

1583—1605 ... 

22") 

} 

32 

Bakhat, 

•H 

29. 

Bhupat Parkash 

... 

1605-1615 ... 

10J 


1672-1673 

... 

80. 

Ude Ohand Parkdsh 

1616-1616 ... 

1 

1 

Ude Chan.L 
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Head Office List. 



Mahant’s List. 

Sambat, 

Name of Rajd. 

A. D. 

Length of 
reign* 

Name of B6jA, 

3673—1687 ... 

31. 

Karam Parkdsb ... 

1616-1630 ,* 

Years. 

14 19 

Karam. 

j 

1687-1711 ... 

32. 

Mandhdta Turkish 

1630—1664 ... 

24 

29 

MandhMa. 

\ 

I 

1711-1721 ... 

33. 

• 

fiobhag PaikSsh ... 

1654-1664 ... 

10 

19 

Mahi.* 

5-78. 

j 

1721—1741 ... 

34. 

Budk Parkdsh ... 

1664—1684 ... 

20 

11 

Medni, 

i 

J 

1741—1761 ... 

3b. 

Mat Parkdsh 

1684—1704 ... 

20 

9 

Hari. 


1761—1769 ... 

36. 

Hari Parkaeh 

1704—1712 ... 

8 

7 

Bbupat, 
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Bhupnt. 


1760—1193 ... 

37, 

Bije 1’arkash 

1712-1736 ... 

24 

36 

Bijai. 


1793—1811 ... 

38. 

Fartib Parkash ... 

1736-1754 ... 

18 

8 

Birti. 


1811-1827 ... j 

39. 

Kirat Parkdsh 

1754- 1770... 1 

16 

1C 

Krat. 


18:7-1846 ... 

40. 

Jagat Tarkssh 

1770-1789 ... 

19 

19 

Jagat. 


1846—1860 ... | 

41. 


1789-1793 ... 



Charm, 


I'unrrn rarKasii ... 

4 

4 


1830—1872 ... ! 

42, 

Harm Park ash J. ! 

! 793—1815 
(abdicated). 

22 

13 

Karm. 


1872—1907 ... i 

i 

43. 

Fateh Park ash 

1815—1850 ... 

35 

36 

Fateh. 


3207-1913 ... 

44. 

Kaghblr Parkfoh ... 

1860—1866 ... 

6 


Raghbfr, 


1913-1965 ... | 

| 

45. 

fchamsber Parkfoh 

1856—1898 ... 

42 

42 

Shamsher, 


1955— 

1 

46. 

Surindcr Blkram 

ParkA6h, the rul- < 
ing chief. 

1S93— 






of Keonthai This admission of sabjecti^n was Stated and th^ ° m “ P Chan ' 1 

Besu IUi4r. Sirmdr was defeatod but aXd hP v 1 ?v. d , forcea o£ bo,h 8tatea “et on tbc 
Turkish attacked Hit Kot Xrcu'Don ^ n rh»nd i fa ‘ her ; i °- la w, the Bij4 of Goler, mhi 
in marriage. wnertupon Rup Chand was defeated and bis son gave him bis sister 

The chronology of the B&j is of Sirmtir offers a few - * 

sources,—one a list of the ltfjas kept in the State ArnhiT* 1 ?u’ !* rawn * ron l two 

the vrnhant of Jagaiurath, at N$hau The former h ° 8 ’ ^ e , ot ^ er a hat iu the custody of 
and death; the latter only thelenttthofhirreon X 1^“ ° f ca . ch B ^ 4 ’ 8 acce88io “ 
in the first few reigns (1099-1127) and fnr T ^* 1 fe 1 T T^ ,sore P anc,os ate most marked 
strict accord with one ortwoexceptio^ Buf wlth 3*"°? the tvo lisU are 

confusion begins. The mahant^^Hgt omits m h V5i g '\°l Bakhatl HarkAsh a period of 
years instead of 22, tnakins the ^tal num^r , Patk » <b ; ™kea Bakhat's Veign 32 

demise 33, as in tbe htate list, from 1616 to 175 ? 4 bothT' 0 ! B ^ khat . 8 ac . ce86 * on to Ude Cband’a 
•re numerous discrepancies in the lists of the 18l f gWe a tofaJ of 138 y €ars i hut there 

jfcaxr iV’fb 
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Si nil ur State, ] Taimuv's inroad. f Part A. 

The earliest mention of Sirmdr by the Muhammadan histori¬ 
ans occurs in the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri under the year 634 H., when 
the Nizdm-ul-Mulk, Muhammad Junaidi, who had rebelled 
against the Sultdn Raziyyat, the daughter of Altamap, took 
refuge in the hills of Sirmdr-Barddr, 1 where he died. 

The chronicles of the State do not mention the events of 
655 H. when Qutlugh Kban in his retreat from Hind&stdn to 
Lahore sought a refuge in Santdr-garh 2 and the Hindu Chiefs 
afforded him an asylum. Thereupon Mahmdd Shdh 1 attacked 
Santd, and Ulugh Khdn-i-Azam penetrated as far as the fort and 
territory of Silmur and devastated the Koh-i-Silmtir or hill tract 
of Sirmur. The fort and territory of Sirmur were then apparently 
in possession of that great Rai, Rdnd Ran pal of Santtir, and 
he fled before the Muhammadans who plundered the market¬ 
place and town of Silmfir, The historian observes that before this 
time no Muhammadan army had ever penetrated this territory. 3 

In the year 781 H., the Sultdn Ffroz Shd.h III made a 
progress through Ambdla and entered the hills of Sahdranpur, 
After taking tribute from the Udis of Sirmur and the other 
Hill States he returned to Delhi 4 

The next event of importance was the invasion of Taimur. 
In his autobiography Taimdr says: “ On the I4th of Jamadi-ul- 
Awal I crossed the Jumna with the baggage and encamped in 
another part of the Siwdlik hills. Here 1 learnt that in this part 
of the Siwdlik there was a rd/d, of great rank and power, byname 
Katn Sen.” A road had to be cleared through the jungle, and on 
the 15th of the month Taimur found himself between two moun¬ 
tains,—one the Siwdlik, the other the Koka mountain. “The hills 
on both sides raised their heads to the clouds. I n the front of this 
valley Rdjd Ratn Sen had drawn out his forces as numerous as 
ants or locusts.” But the Hindds broke and fled at the first onset, 
many being killed in the pursuit, and the victors obtained a great 
booty. 

Cunningham identifies Ratn Sen of this account with Rajd 
Ratn Parkdsh, who reigned from 1460 to 1490, but Taimur in¬ 
vaded India in 1398-99. The chronological difficulty appears 
insoluble, but it is certain from Taimdr’s account that he invaded 
the Kidrda Dun. 

The Rdjd Malhi Parkdsh was a good ruler, religious and 
charitable. He wrested the fort of Maid a from the Raja of 
Srinagar in Garhwdl. Rdjd Udit Parkdsh retaoved his capital 
from Rdjban to Kalsi in Dehra Ddn, and abdicated his throne 
in favour of his son. Rdjd Somer Parkdsh captured the fort of 

1 Bard&r is probably Bhadra Tibba in Sab&ranpur. 

2 The ruins of Santdr or Santaur lie at a place called Sindhuband, near Chhaehhrauli^ the 
capita? of the modern State of Kalaia in the Amb&a District* 

3 T, N., pages 706 and 839-iQ, 

* E, tf,!,, ir, page 14* 
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1621 A.D. 

1631 .35 a r; 


Sirmdr State. ] Mughal period, [ Part A. 

B ' Ratesh, now in Keonthal, and made it his capital, but Siiraj 
.Parkash returned to Kalsi, whereupon his subjects rose in revolt 
and attacked his palace, which was vigorously defended by his 
daughter, who fell in the struggle. Upon this Suraj Parkdsh 
hastened from Kalsi and subdued the rebels, and also overcame 
the Thdkars of Jubbal, Balsan, Kuuihdrsain, Ghoml, Sahri, Th 9 ow, 
Rawain and Kctguru, making them pay tribute, and appointing 
his brother Kalydn Chand to their charge. Kalsi continued to 
be the capital of the State. Rdjd Bir" Sal Parkash abdicated 
the throne in order to devote himself to a religious life. Under 
Rdja Jagat Parkash the Thdkars of Jubbal, Balsan, Kumharsain, 
Sahri, Rawain and other fiefs revolted, owing to the Raja’s 
raal-administration, but Bir Parkash, an energetic ruler, reduced 
them to obedience, and built the fort of Hath-Koti on the 
boundary of Sahri, Rawdin and Jubbal. Nakat Parkdsh made 
Neri his capital, but Garbh Parkash resided in Hdth-Koti. 
After him Brahm Parkash made Kot and Garjari in Ratesh 
P'irgana the scats of government, and they so continued until 
Buhbal Parkash removed to Kalsi. Karam Parkdsh founded Ndhan 
in 1673 Sam bat. This valiant chief became the spiritual disciple 
of Bawa Banwari Das, whose desceudanrs still hold the temple 
of Jagannath at Nahan In the 8th year of the reio- n of 
Shah Jahdn, Nijabat Khan, ftvijddr of the country at the 
foot of the Kdngra hills, offered to conquer Srinagar, in Garhwdl 
and asked for 2,000 horso to effect this object. These the 
emperor gave him, and accompanied by the army of the Raid 
of Sirmdr, Nijabat Khdn marched on Srinagar. On the way 
he took the fort of Shergarh which had been erected by the 
Zamfudar of Srinagar* on the bank of the Jumna in his own 
territory. He also took the fort of Kalsi 3 and made it over to 
the Zamfnddr of' Sirmtir, its rightful owner, who complained 
that the fort of Bairdt had also been wrested from him by the 
Zaminddr of Srinagar, and declared that if a force were 
given him he could recover it. Troops were accordingly 
given him, and the fort was taken and made over to him 
Nijdbat Khan then marched on, took Santtir and entrusted 
it to Jagtu, the Zaminddr of Lakhannur with 100 horse and 
1,000 foot. 

Nijdbat Khdn’s troops met with disaster in his invasion of 
Garhwdl. He lost his mamab and jagir, which were bestowed 
upon Mirza Khdn, son of Shah Nawaz Khdn and grandson of 
A bd-ur-rahiin Kban, Khdn Khdndn, who become faujddr 
iu his stead. 


1 The RijA of OnrhwAl. The bill tajdi were ovdiaft>i!y styled Z4ra(nd£rs !,„ fhp 
emperors. Bui the rulers oX Sinner nave always been addressed as RAjis. 7 “ 8 ““S 1 * 1 


E Kilpi or Kalsi. 
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Sirmor State. ] 


Mughal period. 


[ Part A. 


1654-65 A.D. 


Rdj d Mandhdta was a contemporary of the emperor Sbdh CHAP. I, 
Jahdn who by a firmdn, dated 28th Jaradd-us-Sdni, 1064 H.. u, D *~ 
advised the liajd that he had deputed I raj Khdn, faujddr of Jammu 
and Kdngra, to conquer Srinagar in Garhwal, and invited the Kdjb 
aud the Zarainddrs of the hills to assist, promising that the 
adjacent territories of Kamaun should be conferred upon the 
Zamindars of that country, and those adjacent to his own domi. 
nions upon the Rdja in addition to his own possessions 
while the Dehra Dun was to be added to the imperial domi¬ 
nions. By a second firman, dated the 24th Moharram 1065 H. 
Khalil-ullah Khan was nominated commander, vice Bairdm Khdo* 

10,000 troops being placed under his command. 1 Srinagar was 
conquered in the reign of Subhdg Parkdsh, who, in recognition of 
his services, received a firmdn, dated the 11th of Rabi-us-Sani 
l rw ',’ co ? firtmn g tbe promised grant of territory and granting 
the Rdja whatsoever Khalil-ullah might propose in his favour 
In consequence by an imperial firmdn, dated the 22nd of Jamdd- 
« ' A ,wal 1065 the Raja was granted the ildqa of Kotaha, and 
the Hajd accordingly expelled the Zamlnddr of Kotaha and annex- 
o 8 ? Before his accession in 1068 H., Alamgfr sent 

the Rdjd & firman, through Prince Muhammad Sultdn, to notify 
his resumption of power. This firmdn bears the seal of Alamgir 
as prince, not as emperor. & 

In 1069 H., Alamgir sent a second firmdn calling upon the 
Raja to prevent and intercept all correspondence between Sulai- 
mdn Shikoh, then at Srinagar, and his father, Dara Shikoh, pass- 
lng^ihroiigh the State. This /b mdrc also conveys news of the defeat 
of bhuja, and states that Sulttrn Muhammad, through whom it was 
sent, had been despatched in pursuit. Another firmdn of this 
year reiterates the request that the guards placed to prevent the 
correspondence in question should be carefully supervised and 
states that Rdjd Raj Rup 3 had been deputed to chastise the 
Zamfndar of Srinagar, and that the Raja should assist in the ex- 
tirpation of his enemy the Z»mind4r. A further firmAn inform, 
the Raja that Rdjd Rdj Rup would attack Srinagar from one side 
and Raad Kbdu from the other, and that the Rdjd should co¬ 
operate with the latter. 3 J 

This Rdja, Subhdg Parkdsh, was a good administrator, and 
improved and encouraged agriculture. This led the emperor 

»dd 9 !K th"t‘the^amirTr 5 ^ j" 1085 H * ncTOrdiD * * the Sbih J«M n .n<»a, which 

and that on his joining the impSud forco^he' waXungufahelTby 

n-^-iiSiya 

5 Uncle of B£j4 Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur, 


B. 
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CHAP. I, B. Alamgfr to confer upon him in the third year of hie reign tin ildqa 
History. of Kal&khar by firmdn , on the ground that its Zatnfnd&rs had 
mismanaged it. This would seem to be the modern ildqa of Kola- 
gadh, which lies near Dehra Din, and is still held by the State in 
proprietorship. 

Rajd Subh&g Parkash left two sons, Behari Mai and Hari 
Singh, of whom the former succeeded him under the title of Budh or 
Bidhi Chand Parkash, receiving a firmdn, dated 10th Safar in the 
10th year of the reign of Alarogfr (1076 H ), in which that emperor 
recognised his succession By a firman, dated 11th Zulhij in the 
16th year of his reign (1084 H.), the emperor asked him to permit 
a contractor to take sdl timber from the Kalakhar forest free of 
charge and to refund to him any dues which had been levied. Timber 
worth Rs. 8,000 was, in consequence, taken for imperial use. 

By a firmdn, dated the last day of Safar in the 17th year 
of Alamgfr’s reign (1085 H.), the Raja was required to expel 
Suraj Chand, a son of the late Zammdar who had usurped the 
Pinjaur pargana which formed part , of the estate of Mavvah 
Fida Kh&n, 1 the emperor’s foster-brother. This fv'md'i was 
duly executed by the R&jd, who took possession of Pinjaur, Sail- 
w&na, and the forts of Jagatgarh and Muzaffargarh, now in the 
Ambala District. The firmdw addressed to Suraj Chand appear 
to have been taken in these operations, for they are preserved 
in theBtate archives. In 1098 H. the Hdja represented to the 
Emperor that the Rdja of Srinagar had seized some of his 
parganaa, and the Emperor accordingly despatched a force 
to aid him in recovering them. In consequence, the Baja 
of Srfnagar surrendered the fort of Bairath Kalsi to lUja Budh 
Parkdsh. In 1100 H., the R&jd received a firman acknow. 
lodging his letter of thanks and directing him not to interfere 
with the Rdjd of Srfnagar iu future. The Baja also carried 
on a curiously interesting correspondence with the Begam 
Jahdu. Ara to whom he used to send musk, wild pomegra¬ 
nates and game, receiving valuable Tchillats in return. The 
Begatn’s fondness for jungle-fowl and pheasant is expressed 
in her letters. Ice or snow was also sent to her, being stored 
at the foot of the hills in ice-pits, and thence sent to Delhi in. 
the hot weather. The Begam once complains of its bad quality, 
and in reply is told by the Rdjd that her daroghd (steward) 
is careless and omits to pay the labourers honestly, whereupon 
the Begam warns the daroghd. 2 

Jog R&j, son of Budh Parkdab, succeeded Bidhi Cband under 
the title of Mat or Medni Park&sh, receiving recognition and 

'For a Fidal Khfin, see E. XJ. I., vi, 118.20, 426-27. 

3 rhe ice was stored in Sirmfir and thence carried by porters to Dbamris on the banks of 
tbe Jurana, There it was packed in boxes aDd scot in rafts to DaryApur in pargana KhizrAbAd, 
and thence again in boats to Delhi, The journey from ParyApur to the capital occupied thre* 
E, H, L t vii, pnge 106, 
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a khillat from the Emperor. In his reign Gurii Govind Singh 
came to Paunta in this State, and made it his residence. 

The Guru resided in Anandpur, then in the KabJtir State 
but on refusing to surrender an elephant to Bdjds Bhim Chand 
aud Bari Chand of Bilaspur he was compelled by them to quit 
that place and went to Toka. Thence he was brought to Ndhan 
by the Kdjd, Mat Parkdsh, and from there he proceeded to 
Paunta. Meanwhile the Kaj.'i of Kahldr had gone to Srfnao-ar to 
celebrate the marriage of his son with the daughter of FatehShdh, 
Bajd of Srinagar, and found that the Gurd had sent wedding 
presents to Bdjd Fateh Shah. These presents he compelled the 
latter to return as the Guru was his enemy. Upon this the Gurd 
made ready for war, and Hari Chand, with Fateh Shdh, advanced 
to attack him. The opposing forces met at Bhangani on the 
Jumna, and the Guru was completely victorious, both Fateh 
Shdh and Bari Chand being slain —the latter, it is said, by an 
arrow from the Guru’s own bow. The lUnis of both the fallen 
leaders became sati, and their eight tombs are still shown at 
Bhanga.ru. The Guru pitches his flag of victory here also, and 
a Gurudawdra still marks the spot. Mat Parkdsh died childless 
in 1761 Sambat. Bari Parkdsh, the second son of Budh Parkdsb, 
now ascended the throne, being recognised by the firmdn of 
Alamgir, dated the 2nd of Babi-ul-Akhir, 1115 B Bis remn 
of only eight years ended in 1769 Sambat, and he was succeed¬ 
ed by his son Bijo Parkdsh—a title which he chose in preference 
wj* 1 , m / >arktish > suggested to him by the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah. He was succeeded, in 1793 Sambat, by Partlp 
X arkasb, whose weak rule caused his feudatories to rebel. Bis 
eldest son and successor, Kirat Parkdsh, effected great reforms. 

e was victorious over the Baja ot Srinagar, and after routing 
lnm turned his arms against the Sikhs, taking Nardingarh, Barn- 
pur, ihanaddra, Rdmgarh, Morni, Pinjaur and Jagatgarh. Hav¬ 
ing consolidated his power and secured internal peace, he entered 
' nt .“ a “ all ! a “ ce , w ^h Bdjd A mar Singh of Patidla, and recovered 
oai abdd lor that ruler when it had been lost to him in the re- 
bellion headed by his wazir, Ganga Rdm. Again, when Ghuldm 
f^adir Khdn, Kohilla, invaded Kahltir, Kirat Parkdsh sent an 
army to its assistance, and he led his forces io person to aid the 
Garhwdl Baja against the Gurkhds. In this campaign, however, 
hw ally abandoned the field, leaving the Sirmdr forces without 
provisions, but Kirat Parkdsh was, nevertheless, able to make 
headway against the Gurkhas single-handed, and concluded with 
them a treaty which fixed the Ganges as the boundary between 
their kingdoms. Unhappily the Bdjd died suddenly on the 
return march at Lakarghdt in Sambat 1827. 

He was succeeded by his sons Jagat Parkdsh and Dharm 

c 8 f rxrir , ters rei o“ was an eventful one. Rdjd Bam 
kifigh of Ndidgarh encroached on the lands of his tributaries, and 
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Dharm Parkdsh marching against him made the Band, Jagat 
Chand, of Bhagal, prisoner, and halted at Pinjaur where he levied 
the tribute due from his feudatories. There he received intelli¬ 
gence that Kanwar Prdkram Shah of Srinagar had seized the fort 
of Khushhdlpur near the Dehra Dtin, and despatched an array 
under Kanwar Isri Singh to recover it. This was effected after 
a pitched battle in which Prdkram Shdh was wounded. 

About this time Sansdr Chand, Katoch, the Rdjd of Kangra, 
invaded the dominions of Mahd Chand, Rdja of Kahltir, and 
took possession of his strongholds north of the Sutlej. Mahd 
Chand thereupon sent men to Dharm Parkdsh to solicit help, 
promising to pay him a lakh of rupees as nazrdna, and Dharm 
Parkdsh accordingly marched at the head of his own troops and 
those of Kahldr, with his Thdkar allies and Rdm Singh of Hindur, 
to Charartu on the north bank of the Sutlej and on the boundary 
of the Katoch territory. In the engagement which ensued 
he met Sansdr Chand in single combat and fell by his hand. Thils 
event occurred in 1850 Sainbat. 1 

Dharm Parkash loft no issue and was succeeded by his 
brother Karm Parkash, whose indolence and inexperience were 
disastrous to the State. The most influential of Dharm Parkdsh’s 
officials, Ajib Singh, Prern Singh and Kishen Singh, conspireji 
with Kanwar Katun Singh, the Kdja’s brother, whom they desired 
to place on the throne. They besieged the Rdjd at Kangra, a fort, 
now in ruins, in the Dun, some 32 miles from Ndhan. 
In the fighting that ensued, one Cholu Mian, who closely 
resembled Karm Parkash in appearance, was killed and the 
rumour spread that the Rdjd had been slain. Taking advan¬ 
tage of this the Rdjd managed to escape with his family from the 
fort and reached Tdnorti, whence, aided by Jhanju headman, he 
fled to Kalsi. Ratan Parkash then seized the throne, but 
Karm Parkdsh appealed to Kdji Ranjor Thdpa, the Gurkha 
chief, for aid, promising to acquiesce in the Gurkha’s seizure of 
the Dehra Dun, though it lay west of the Ganges. The Gurkha|s 
promptly seized their opportunity and invaded Sirradr, expelled 
Ratan Parkdsh, and established their own government, leaving 
Karm Parkdsh iu no better position than before. The officials 
of Kotdha, Rdmgarh, Ldharpur, Morni, Pinjaur, Jagatgarh and 
other places threw oflf their allegiance to the State, and these 
fiefs were thus lost to it for ever. Kanwar Gopdl Singh, the hei£- 
apparent, died about this time, but the Goler Eani bore three sons, 
named Fateh Parkdsh, Mdn Singh and Jai Singh, to the Rdjd, and 
thus saved his liue from extinction. The Rdjd was at this period a 
refugee in Subdthu in the iidqa of Rdmgarh, which had been 
granted for faithful service to Khushhal Singh, but his sons 

• For a legend, in which Fateh Carkiah is represented as Sans&C (/baud's oppQUCQt) WS 
Temple’s Legcndi of the Punjab, II, page Hi, 
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M&ldeo and Nar&in Singh, though bound by the terms of their grant 
to furnish troops, renounoed their allegiance and told the Rdjd to 
quit Subdthu. Upon this the It&jd appealed by a mazharnama or 
protocol, dated May 1st, 1812 A.D., to the neighbouring rulers, but 
though the document bore the seals of Mahdrdja Sdhib Singh of 
Pati&la and other chiefs, it was fruitless, and the Rdjd with his 
family and wazir, Mauji Ram Mahta, was compelled to seek an 
asylum at Buria. The Golera wise and courageous woman, 
now took upon herself the direction of the Rdj&'s affairs and appeal* 
ed to Colonel Ochterlony, then Political Agent at Ludhidna. 

This appeal coincided with the British declaration of war 
against the Gurkhas, and a force advanced to recover Ndhan from 
them. Having driven the enemy out of Kalingar fort in the 
D&n the British encamped at Ndhan, while Kdji Ranjor Thapa 
shut himself up in Jaitak, a fort which stood on a lofty peak, 
seven miles from Ndhan. On tho 7th December 1814 the British 
attacked this stronghold. The Gurkhas evacuated, but fell 
suddenly upon the British troops, exhausted and disorganized by 
the difficulties of the ascent. The result was a severe reverse 
for the British, whose loss was heavy. Jaitak held out for four 
months until Kaji Ranjor evacuated it in pursuance of the treaty 
entered into by the Nepdl Government with the British in 
1815. 

z' 

Sirmur was in the same year restored to its ancient rulers, 
but Karm Parkdsh was not reinstated, the sanad being granted 
to his son Fateh Parkdsh and the Goler Rani being appointed 
regent during his minority. The pargana of Jaunsar, with the 
forts of Morui, Jagatgarh and the Kidrda Ddn were, however, 
retained by the British Government, and that of Hanro Gurchari 
made over to Keonthal. 

Karm Parkdsh continued to reside at Buria till his death in 
1826, He had four daughters, one married to Sukhdarshan Shdh 
of 'GarhwAl, two to Rajd Bije Cband of Ndldgarh and the fourth 
to Rdjd Kharak Chand of Bildspur. The proposed marriage of 
R6jd Fateh Parkdsh with a daughter of the Rdjd of Garhwdl was 
not carried out as the expense would have been too great, and 
General Ochterlony had stopped the levy of the phdnl-Oidklari or 
benefice, levied to meet the cost of marrying the Raja’s children, 
Under the Goler R&ni’s regency the affairs of the State were 
not well administered, owing to the self-seeking apathy of the 
officials, but Midus Devi Singh and Dalfp Singh, soosof theMidns 
Khushhdl Singh and Rdm Deo, of Rdmgarh, executed a deed 
of allegiance in 1823, thus attaching Rdmgarh firmly to the 
State. Jn 1827 Fateh Parkdsh was invested' with full powers 
onder a proclamation of General Ochterlony, and in 1833 
the Kidrda Dun was restored to him on payment of 
Rs. 50,000. 
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Id 1838 the JRdjd offered a contingent for the 1st Afghan 
War and was thanked by Government for this offer. 

On the outbreak of the 1st Sikh War the Rdja sent a contin¬ 
gent under Dbiraj Singh Khwds to join the British at Hari-ki- 
pattan, where it rendered good service. 

Rdjd Fateh Parkdsh died in Jetb, Sambat 1907, after a 
reign of thirty-five years, twenty-three of which were subsequent 
to his minority, flo was an able administrator. He was 
succeeded by his elder son Ildjd Raghbfr Parkdsh. Rajd 
Raghbir Parkdsh left three sons, of whom the youngest Kanwar 
Devi Singh (an illegimate son) became an Extra Assistant Con¬ 
servator of Forests, and two daughters, of whom the younger is 
the mother of Major Rajd Jai Chand of Lambdgraon. 

The next Rdjd, Shamsher Parkdsh, inaugurated a new era in 
the State. During his minority the administration was carried 
on by the State officials. He was married to a daughter of the 
Rajd of Keonthal, a lady of great beauty and ability, who used to 
conduct the judicial and administrative business of the State in his 
absence. On her death he abandoned the palace, making the 
Shamsher Villa, which he had built, his residence. In her memory 
he laid out the gardens known as the Rani Taldb Bdgh at 
Ndhan. 

Rdjd Shamsher Parkdsh’s policy was to anglicise the adminis¬ 
tration of the State. He toured incognito throughout India, 
making himself minutely acquainted with the administration of 
public offices. He established regular police, judicial and revenue 
courts, a district board and a public works department, and gave 
Ndhan a municipality. Dispensaries, schools and post-offices were 
opened and an attempt made to develope the iron mine at Chehta, 
but this proving unremunerative ho established the foundry at Ndhati 
where the well-known sugarcane mills are manufactured. His 
greatest achievement however was the colonization of the Kidrda 
Dun, hitherto a wild and densely forested tract. The land revenue 
of the State was also settled and proprietary rights conferred on 
the zaminddrs. The forests were preserved and became a source 
of revenue. These and his other reforms will be found fully des¬ 
cribed in the sections relating to the various State depart¬ 
ments. 

Rdjd Shamsher Parkdsh received a lchillat f (ft services ren¬ 
dered in 1857. In Lord Lytton’s viceregency he was appointed 
a member of the Imperial Legislative Council. He received the 
K. C. S. I. in 1876 and the G. C. S. I. in 1886, his salute beiDg 
raised to 13 guns as a personal distinction. He was also accorded 
the honour of a return visit from the Viceroy. Id 1896 the State 
was removed from the political control of the Superintendent, Simla 
Hill States, and placed under that of the Commissioner of 
Delhi. 
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After a reign of forty-two years, daring the last three of which 
he suffered from ill-health induced by his strenuous devotion to his 
State, Raja Shamsher Parkdsh died in October 1698. He was 
succeeded by the present Chief, Raja Sarindar Bikram Parkdsh, 
who was installed by Sir Mackworth Young on October 27th of 
that year. The Rdjd had been carefully educated in the late 
Rdjd’s time. Born in 1867, ho had been raised by degrees to the 
position of Mudwan of the State and had married a daughter 
of the late Rdjd of Suket by whom he has one son, the Tikka 
A mar Singh, and a daughter. In 1901 the R&jd received the 
K. C. S. I„ and in 1902 he was appointed a member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. Accounts of his various reforms 
will be found under the sections dealing with the Departments 
concerned. The Rdjd made a present of 20,000 lbs. of tea to the 
Government for the soldiers engaged in the South African 
War. 

The Rdjd of Sirmtir ranks sixth among the Punjab Rfijds, 
and is the senior of the Rdjptit rulers of the Simla Hills. 
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BAJAS OF 8IRM0R. 
Rij4 Dharm Parkfish. 

Rijft Harm Parkdsb. 

i 

B&]i Fateh Parkasb, d. 1850. 


l.+t* iiaghbfr Tarkiah, 
d. 1856. 


Siirjan Singh, 
d. 1881. 


Banjor Singh, b, 1674. 
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Bfr Singb, d. 188 


Biji Shamaher Park&ab, G.C.SJ. 
b. 1842, d. 1898. 


Sir Snrandar Bikram 
Parkisb, K C.8.I, 
b. 1867. 


Kan war Surat\iogh, b. 1851. 


Major Bfr Bikram 
Singb, C.I.K. 
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SiBMca State.] Growth of population. 

Section C.—Population. 

Sirmdr, with 122 persons to the square mile, stands twelfth CH AP. I , C. 
in density amoDg the Native States under the Punjab Govern- population, 
ment (the Simla Hill States being taken as one). The density of nengity 
the total population on the cultivated area is 935 8 souls to the rabi* 6 oj Part 
square mile and the pressure of the rural population on the cul- B ’ 
tivated and culturable areas is 892 6 and 570*2, respectively. Density by 
The population and density of each Tahsfl are shown in the Tabsii*. 



Population 

(1901). 

Density 

table in margin. The 
density on the cultivated 

TahsU. 

• 

On total 
area. 

On culti¬ 
vated area. 

area is also added to show 
the actual pressure on the 
soil. Baink£ and Ndhan 
are densely populated 

KAhan 

17,886 

86 

1,111*6 

Paunfca 

29,072 

116-3 

632 

Tahsils as regards the 

Kainkd 

63,243 

142 

1,157*4 

cultivated area. 

PachhAd 

35,486 

126*8 

959 



The State only contains one town, Ndhan, its capital, which Towns #t»u 
had, in 1901, a population of 6,256 souls. Plages. 

The increase since 1891 is only nominal. The State contains 
973 villages. The average population per village (133) is lower 
than in any other Punjab District or State, except Chamba. 

95 per cent, of the population live in the villages. The 
village of the census returns is purely a revenue unit 
comprising a number of isolated houses and hamlets. Trans- 
Giri the natural and ancient unit is the bhoj, which has a common 
burning ground and a common meeting place for amusements and 
social or religious gatherings, subscriptions being raised through¬ 
out the bhoj in cash and kind for common objects. The people 
of a bhoj moreover have common leaders, and the bond which 
unites them is a close ohe. On the other hand, each large group of 
houses has a temple of its own, a common thrashing floor and a 
common stove for frying grain for sattu. Both cis- and trans- 
Giri detached habitations (dohchis) are common, being used in 
winter or summer according as the real house is too cold or too 
hot. Large villages are rare, and the .tendency in the newly 
founded villages is to build a number of detached hamlets near the 
cultivation, in contrast to the older villages, which were compact, 
with dohchis near the water-courses, pastures and fields. 

Table 6 of Part B shows the population of the State as it Growth of popu. 
stood at the three enumerations of 1881, 1891, and 1901. No a of Part 
census was taken in 1868, but in 1875, at the first settlement, 
the population was found by a rough census to be 93,099 souls. 

An increase of 10*5 per cent, in the decade 1881-91 was 
followed by a further advance of 9*3 per cent, in 1891-1901, 
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the actual increase being 11,553 since 1891. The State’s advance 
in population is wholly due to immigration, but for which 
it would have actually decreased. 


The increase in population has not been by any means 

Tabsfl. 

Total Population. 

- - uuiiuiui xu tuo 

iSr: Afferent Tah- 

chea8b. sfls, as the 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891 on 
18S1. 

1901 on marginal table 
i89i. shows. The 

■■■■■” - most pros- 
+ 93 perous Tah- 
stl is F&unta 
_7 4 which has 
nearly doubled 
its population 
+ 92 since 18 8 1 . 

+ •7 Ndhan lost in 
- 1891-1901 

Total for the 
State, 

N&hau 

Paunta 

Pacfahdd 

Rainkfi 

112,871 

17,525 

14,414 

32,179 

48,253 

124,134 

19,320 

19,476 

32,493 

62,846 

135,687 

17,886 

29,073 

35,486 

53,243 

+ 10‘6 

+ 10-2 

+ 35'1 

+ 1 

+ 9-5 


the increase gained in the preceding decade. Pachhid and Rainkd 
have increased since 1881 at an equal rate, the period of advance 
in the former being 1891-1901 and in the latter 1881-91. 


The following table shows the effect of migration on the 
population of the Sirmur State according to the census of 
1901 



Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Immigrants. 




I, From within the Punjab and North-West Fron- 

>7,373 

10,397 

6,975 

tier Province. 




11. From the rest of India ... ... ... 

3,701 

2,222 

1,479 

Ill, From the rest of Asia and other countries 

16 

12 

* 

ToUl Immigrants 

21,090 

12,681 

8,469- 

Emigrants. 

• ■ ■ ■ 



I. To within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 

3,920. 

1,380 

2,640 

Province. 




11, To the rest of India _ ... 

490 

276 

215 

Total emigrants 

4,410 

1,655 

2,765' 

Excess of immigrants over emigrants »• 

* 16,680 

10,976 

5,704 
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District, State or Province. 

Total immi¬ 
grants. 

»Se“: f The bulk 

1,000 * Jt 

immigrants, of the immigra- 

Amb&la ... ... ... 

Simla 

Hodittrpur 

Z^alsia ... ... ..I 

Simla Bill States 

KAngra 

Mandi ... »•• 

Jullundur 

Patidla 

Dnited Provinces of Agra and^ Oudh ... 
Kashmir 

A r ipdl and Bhutdn 

8,146 

679 

3,805 

277 

1,669 

704 

287 

326 

874 

8,002 

441 

106 

lion is from th 0 

696 

Districts, States 
and Provinces 
in India noted 
54 ® in the margin. 

698 

669 

766 


District, 8 tate or Province. 

Males. 

I he emigra- 
remaies. tion is mainly 

to the Districts, 

AmbAfa ... ... ... 

Simla Bill States 

Patidla 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ... 

601 

307 

116 

274 

States and Pro- 

1.889 . . 

r>48 vinces noted in 

2K4 

2 i 6 the margin. 

The State thus gains 16,650 souls by migration, and its nett 

a . - - _ - — - _ •-—— ---— — — lnffirnlmnnrAfl rtf* 


Nett gain ® - 

from + or population With 


loss to—. the Districts, 

ArobAla 


+ 6,306 States and Pro- 

Simla with Bill States 


+ +645 v i«ces in India, 

+ 3 io which mainly 

+ + 3 i 7 affect its popula- 

+ 494 tion, are noted in 

+ * 44 i the margin. 

KAngra 

Mandi and Suket ... 

Hosbi&rpur ... 

Jullundur 

Patidla 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
Kashmir 

* « •• * 

• * ••• 

• • •!« 


Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that SirmAr 

Gain or los* by intra-provinclal 
migration. 

1901. 

provincial m i* 

1 DQ1 | m 

gration’ alone 
13,453 souls in 

Total 

Jloshidrpur ... 

•f 13,453 

*. + 3,780 , 

- 1901, or 5,035 

+ 8,418 more than in 
+ 1,676 1 891. 


By intra-imperial migration, t e„ migration in India, both 
within the Punjab and to or from other Provinces in India, 
the State gained, in 1901, 16,664 souls. 
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The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in 
detail in Table 10 of Part B. The following statement shows 
the age distribution of 10,000 persons of both sexes: — 


Age period. 


Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Age period. 

Males. 

FemaleB 

Person t. 

Infant* under \ 


130 

nc 

246 

25 and under 30 

477 

379 

856 

1 and under 

2 


72 

70 

142 

30 „ 

n So 

636 

451 

9S» 

2., 

2) 

3 


132 

123 

265 

35 ” 

„ 40 

340 

246 

686 

3„ 

>» 

4 

Ml 


133 

jr-260 

«0 „ 

„ i0 

449 

32G 

775. 


II 

5 


125 

t £ TU 

114 

239 

46 „ 

„ 60 

216 

136 

359 

6 


10 


646 

G74 
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In the lower hills fever is the commonest malady, typhus 
being unknown. Cholera only appears on an average about once 
in ten years, and «tqall-pox has not been epidemic since 1890 
though isolated coses occur. 

In Nlhan town and the lower hills malaria becomes prevalent 
in April or May, and lasts all through the rains, being at 
its worst when they cease, in September, after which month till 
the middle of November the daily average of attendance at the 
hospital is very high. Enteric is rare. In the upper hills, 
trans-Giri, malaria and its complications are unknown, and cases 
of enlarged spleen are always traceable to residence in the lower 
hills or in the plains. 

Relapsing fever is common in the hills nearly every 
year in the hot weather, and in some years causes a great many 
deaths. The ‘Pahdria’ dread it as much as they do cholera, 
isolating the patient and surrounding his house with a thorn 
hedge. 
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Syphilis is unfortunately widespread in the hills, and is 
a potent factor in determining the population. 

In other respects the health of the people is good. 

The State is entirely free from plague, thanks to the strict 
enforcement of quarantine rules. 

The custom of placing little children where a stream of water 
trickles on to their heads (ndld denci) is as common here as in the 
neighbouring JEIill States, It is said that this process makes 
the” head strong enough to bear the severe cold of a hill 
winter. 

Curious superstitions exist in connection with the ailments 
of childhood. Two of these are known milhd and masdni. The 
symptoms of mithd are coldness in the ears, and it is cured by 
taking a reed, one foot long, with its roots and repeating a 
mantra over it. If the child is really suffering from 
mithd, the reed is supposed to grow longer by virtue of this 
mantra, and the extra length is cut off with a sickle. This is 
done thrice, and the reed is then broken, spat on and thrown 
away. The exorcist repeats this process for three days. In 
masdni the child gets thinner day by day, and his body has an 
offensive smell. To cure this, a herb called gdtod, which grows iu 
the Rajpura forests and elsewhere, is used. This root is dried and 
two rails of it mixed with the rniik of a tigress, kali jiri and 
ajwain (or Ligusticum ajotcan). These drugs are rubbed into 
milk drawn from .the mother’s breast, and the mixture is given to 
the child. Another cure is effected with an earthen lamp with 
thirty-two wicks. In this mustard and other oils are burnt. The 
lamp is called gaind. It has a hollow in the centre in which 
pistachio nuts, flowers and perfumes are placed. Seven marks 
are made with vermilion on the lamp and one on the forehead 
of the child. All the thirty-two wicks of the lamp are lit, and 
after it has been waved round the head of the child and the head 
of the mother it is taken beyond the limits of the village and 
placed in the forest. 

The mdtri havan or worship of the family deota is observed 
in the 7th or 9fch month of pregnancy to avert miscarriage, by 
Gujars, Jats und other immigrant tribes, but the bill tribes have 
no such ceremonies. In Rainkd the husband refrains from killing 
any animal with his own hand during bis wife’s pregnaccy, but 
he may eat meat, 

Trans-Giri the mother is attended at birth by her husband 
a midwife only being called in deficult cases and she herself 
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buries the placenta. Rich people usually retain low caste women 
for general service on.such occasions. Gurani (coarse sugar boiled 
in water) is prepared for the mother by her husbaud, and ajwain 
is also given her. The people of Kangra and the adjoining 
country give sur, their national drink, to the mother; in 
some cases meat is also given. On the sixth and again on the 
eleventh day, she plasters the whole house and is then purified, 
havan being performed, and branches of paja padam and 
bhikon trees being burnt. Only occasionally are Brahmans 
fed or a dham (feast) given or a jag x held. At the birth 
of a boy dhdkh play music, the fee for which service is one 
rupee. The period of impurity only lasts eleven days, for which 
period the mother uses a separate huqqa and eating utensils. 
The chhut or impurity only affects her household, not other 
relatives. A pujdri (priest), however, does not eat anything at 
their hands for a month, and if a birth occurs in his own house, he 
does not worship the god for eleven, days. 

A Brahman casts the child’s horoscope on the seventh, 
ninth, eleventh, or at latest twentieth day after its birth. His fee 
is one rupee. The child is named when six days, one, three or 
five mouths old, on an odd day of the month, and after it has been 
taken out of the house for the first time. 

In Tahsil Raiukd and in the trans-Giri parts of Pachhad 
and Paunta the name is proclaimed aloud by a Brahman or a 
relative. Sometimes walnuts, or til-chdwali (oil-seeds and rice 
mixed with coarse sugar) are given to the people assembled 
on this occasion. 

When a boy is taken out of the house for the first time the 
people of Mahan Tahsil put a piece of silvor in his hands and make 
him touch the earth. The dasuthan or purification ceremony is 
the most important of the birth customs. 

Much superstition attaches to the naval cord among the hill 
people. 

In llainka Tahsil, in the higher hills ot Paunta and in those 
parts of Pachhad where the people do not usually employ a 
midwife, the mother cuts the child’s nalwa. In other parts of 
the country the midwife cuts it. In Nahan and amongst those 
■who follow the customs of the plains the part of the nalwa 
is buried in a secure place, while the trans-Giri people keep 
it safely. It i3 generally cut on a piece of silver. The hillmen 
preserve it carefully to avoid its falling into the hands of a 
magician or ill-disposed person. Trans«Giri it is believed that 
its preservation makes the child brave and successful. Both 
cis- and trans- Giri some people put a small portion of it in 
a silver case aud tie it round the child’s neck before it is 


(kjig or jagd (from jdg no) is the celebration of religious rites through a whole night, 
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brought out of the house. It is also believed in the higher 
hills that the loss of the nahca is fatal to long life and pro¬ 
sperity. Tho clo.th in which the child was wrapped for the 
first time is also preserved. In Ndhan Tahsil a mother shows 
it to her children at their marriage and thus reminds them of their 
obligation to her. 

Trans-Giri the midwife is a Cbanal or a Koli by caste. 
Elsewhere women of the weaving, cotton-cleaning, Blianddla and 
even Bbdt castes officiate. Only in Ndhan town are skilled raid- 
wives found. The lady doctor at tho female hospital there 
teaches tho work practically. 

The duties of a midwife differ according to the status of the 
family. In good families she is not allowed to go out of the house 
for the first eleven days and is in constant attendance on the mother. 
On no account is she allowed to serve two patients at once. In 
other families she is only present at the accouchement, and pays 
occasional visits after it. Her wages are not fixed, but depend 
chiefly on the meaus of the family. They aro never less than a rupee 
with a little grain and gur , or coarse sugar, but at the birth of a 
girl poor people give no money. In rich houses a midwife gets a 
reward for every service, A t the birth of a son she receives a 
crold or silver ornament or ono or more coins according to the 
father’s means. Again, when she cuts the nahca she gets some 
gold or silver coins; similar gifts are put in the water in which the 
mother takes her bath, and this is repeated two or three times. 
When dismissed she gets gifts of clothes, ornaments and cash, 
and she claims as a right the clothes and bedding used by the 
mother during her confinement. 

In the Dbdrthi ilaqa of Tahsil Nahan women with large 
families act as wet-nurses. They take the child to their own 
home, few going to the child’s house. People of the adjoining 
districts, Ambdla, Sabaranpur, Karndl, and of 1 Patidla and 
Kalsia States are their chief customers. A wet-nurse gets a cow 
or its value, clothes and a little cash at the beginning of her service 
and monthly wages averaging Rs. 5 per month. Sho is also given 
clothing for herself and the child, with bedding. When the child 
is taken from her at the age of four or five she gets a substantial 
gift of ornaments, clothes and cash, and she is treated on subse¬ 
quent social occasions in the family as the child’s half mother. 
Wet-nurses of the Dbdrthi are generally Kanets. 

Trans-Giri the father selects a name for the child. Some 
children are named after the family god or the god, goddess or 
saint who is supposed to have caused its birth. One whose 
elder brothers have died in infancy is given an opprobrious 
name. 
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On the tenth day after the birth ten Brahmans are feasted. 
Trans-Giri only three Brahmans are fed on the third day. 
The mother’s relations send clothes and ornaments for the child 
Cis-Giri the father sends some guv with the news of a son’s 
birth to his wife’s people and on the basuthan day they send 
silver bangles (kara?) and clothes for the child. Other relatives 
and friends also send clothes and bangles, ltich people also feast 
relatives and friends on this day. 

The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
below :— 
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At Ndhan, and in the Dun, both Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans follow the customs of the plains, but the ceremonies in the 
hills and trans-Giri tracts merit some description. Trans-Giri 
early marriage is the rule, and children who cannot walk are wedded. 
In most parts betrothal is arranged before the age of one, but no 
evils result from this praotice, as the girl can dissolve the contract 
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at any time by paying compensation. If, when she comes of age, 
she dislikes her husband, she returns home, arranges a marriage Population, 
with some one else, pays rit to her first husband, and goes to Marriage, 
live with the new one. Her first husband cannot refuse to ac¬ 
cept the rit, though he may haggle over the amount. Women 
can thus change thoir husbands when, and as often as, they choose, 
and this liberty is not considered an evil. The payment of rit 
is essential, and no second marriage is valid unless and 
until the first lias been dissolved by its payment. It is unlawful 
to accept payment from a widow, as she is at liberty to remarry 
without paying it. The same customs prevail in Sain and 
Dh&rthi. 

A regular betrothal is effected thus :—The bridegroom’s Betrotba1 ' 
people send a seer of ghi and a lump of sugar to the bride’s 
relatives. If they accept them, the betrothal is complete. 

Some people also send clothes, myrtle, mauli (red, yellow, 
and white coloured thread) and even cash. Cis-Giri the age 
of betrothal varies from five to fifteen, but Kdjpdts effect betrothal 
and marry between fifteen and twenty, both ceremonies being 
performed almost simultaneously. The Jammuwal Gujars favour 
early marriages, as do the Brahmans, Bdnias and similar 
castes in and around Ndhan. Trans-Giri, and to some extent 
cis-Giri, it is customary to sell daughtors, only ltd jptits avoiding 
the practice. Brahmans and Banias as well as Kolfs and other 
artizan and trading castes have no objection to it. Well-to-do 
people, however, avoid it. Thus pun marriage, in which the 
bride’s parents receive nothing from the bridegroom, are confined to 
the upper classes, but the mass of the Kanets and Bh&ts consider 
themselves entitled to some compensation for bringing up a 
daughter. A betrothal is usually cancelled if one of the parties to 
it becomes insane or is attacked by leprosy or some other incurable 
disorder. Though it is considered most improper to wantonly 
cancel a betrothal, the discovery of any physical defect in one of 
the parties is held to justify it. 

Trans-Giri the dowry given to the bride is very small. Even Dowr J’- 
rich people do not give more than thirty or forty rupees worth of 
articles of all sorts, such as jewelry, clothes and some utensils. 

Cattle and household furniture are not given. In the cis-Giri hill 
tracts the dowry is small. On betrothal clothes, utensils, beds, 
and other household requisites are given, cattle being given at the 
phemu ghirnu (or mukldwa) when the bride goes to her husband. 

The idea in giving a small dowry is that on dissolution of the 
marriage when the husband has to refund the dowry difficulties 
may not arise. 

Neodhnri are presents made by guests to their host. Among 
the rural population of the hills these consist of one or more 
rupees, a little flour and ghi, and a he-goat. 
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Of the eight distinct forms of marriage recognised by the 
Hindu Law, the asurd or marriage by purchase is the one peculi¬ 
arly distinctive of the indigenous people in Sirrnur. Whether 
this form was of Aryan origin or whether it was handed down 
from the older population, it marks a stage in advance of the 
system of marriage by capture, but it differs fundamentally from 
the orthodox Hindu theory of marriage as a sacrament, in that it 
regards it as a civil contract terminable by the mutual consent of 
both parties, and the Hindu idea that the wife is one-half of her 
husband’s body is hardly existent in this State, except amongst 
the R&jpiHs and other castes which follow the customs of the 
plains. -At a virgin’s wedding religious rites are performed, but 
they aro not essential in a widow’s remarriage or in that of a 
woman purchased from a former husband. In most cases the only 
ceremonies observed in practice are the fixing of an auspicious day, 1 
the putting on of tho nose-ring by the priest who officiates for the 
bride’s family, a feast to friends and relations, and the lighting of 
a sacrificial fire by the village priest, whose knowledge of the Sh&s- 
tras is limited. Both in the Sain ildqa and trans-Giri, if a man 
and a woman cannot be married owing to some astrological 
obstacles, the marriage rites are performed with a brother of the 
real bridegroom, but he has no claim on the wife whom he has 
formally married. 

Among some of the Kanets, Bbdts, Kolfs, etc., and generally 
trans-Giri, marriage is not perforaed in the orthodox manner ( phera ) 
by circling round tho sacred fire, but the jhajra form is used or 
the simple rite ot putting the nose-ring 2 into the bride’s 
•nose is resorted to. Sometimes in Hi marriage eveu this 
ceremony is dispensed with. Jhajra marriage is thus solem¬ 
nized After the betrothal, the bride-groom’s father, or in 
his absence some near relation, goes to the bride’s house, 
with two or three friends, taking with him a nath, some 
dresses and as many ornaments as he chooses to give. The 
pandit recites mantras at an. auspicious time and the women sing 
wedding songs. Then the pandit places the nath in the bride’s 
nose, gur or shakar is distributed among those present, and then 
the bride, wearing a red dress, follows the visitors to her bus* 
band’s home, followed by a relative or two. At an auspicious 


1 In the Sain ildqa there is a special custom in regard to the fixing of the wedding-day. 
Each party deputes a number of male relatives and friends, accompanied by the family 
Brahman, to choose a day, and they usually meet in the bride’s parent’s house. If they agree on 
a dsy. Rs. 2 and five seers of groin are given to the bride on the bridegroom’s behalf, and then 
the whole party goes to a place on the road by which the bardt is expected to enter the village. 
Here a straight line intersected by thirteen cross lines is drawn. This is called kar dharna (karwm 
line), and each cross-line represents a misfortune, the idea being that even if thirteen calamities 
befall the contracting parties, they will celebrate the wedding, Tho number of persons in the 
bardt and even the sura to be paid to the bride’s people is also settled, and sometimes paid, at 
this spot. After this none of the bridegroom’s party may enter the bride’s villago, and the 
bridegroom may eat no salt until after the wedding. 

Nath lagdna or wearing of the nose-ring ceremony is essential both for a jhajra and 
a re-mariiage, 
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moment sbe enters tbe bouse. In it has been placet} a pitcher CHAP. I, c. 

of -water and on its walls quaint figures are painted* with an PomJiat-nh 

earthen lamp put near them. In front of these tbe bride , P l,0n ' 

and bridegroom are seated. Incense is then burnt, and gur mwiiage. 
given to the bridegroom. This Ihe places m the bride’s band and 
she eats it. She then gives him gur which he eats in the same 
way. This completes the marriage. This ceremony is called 
girdsni. Two or three days after it, the bride’s father comes to the 
husband’s house, with a number of friends and relations, sometimes 
as many as three hundred or four hundred. These have all to 
be entertained first with sweets, then with meat, but if tbe bride’s 
father has accepted compensation for bringing* her up, no such 
entertainment is given. Jhajra is not prevalent in the Sain and 
DMrthi ilaqas in which marriage is by phtra. The bridegroom, 
with his wedding party, goes to tbe bride’s bouse where they are 
feasted by her people. Among Kanets and JBhfits, the bride¬ 
groom goes in a pdlki, and the bride is brought to bis house in a 
doli. Kolis and others, go on foot or on horseback, and are not 
allowed to have a naqara (or kettledrum) beaten. Trans-Giri the 
use of a pdlki or doli is considered ill-omened, as only the dead 
aTe so carried. In tbe Dhartbi and other ilaqas the bride only 
remains one night in her husband’s house, and is then taken home 
by him and her near relations. Then they aro invited to eat four 
times, after which they return to the bridegroom’s house. This 
custom is called ghernon phernon. Cattle are given to the bride on 
this occasion, the dowry given at marriage consisting of utensils, 
ornaments, and clothes. 

Polygamy is common both cis- aud trans- Giri. A second polygamy 
wife is taken very often, and sometimes a man has as many as 
four. The main object is to obtain the women’s help in cultiva¬ 
tion as they do much field-work, besides bringing homo grass 
and fuel. In the Dhdrthi tract a second wife is often taken, 
because she can become a source of income by wet-nursing. 

Other motives also promote polygamy, and a childless man or one 
who has only girl children will often marry more than one wife. 

Indeed a sonless wife will often insist on her husband’s taking 
a second wife. At the wedding the second wife is made to sit in 
one corner of the room, the first wife sitting in the opposite 
corner, while a woman with a lighted lamp in her hand stands by 
each of them. Then the family Brahman or an elderly woman 
stands in the middle of the room and the co-wives, advancing 
slowly from their respective corners, approach the person in the 
middle of the room, and he or she joins tbeir hands and they give 
each other a rupee. The lamps are lighted to prevent the 
shadow of the one falling on the other. This custom is common 
in the hills on both sides of the Giri. . 

Bartering away a wife is an ordinary incident of life in the hills, 
and the full payment of a sum of money to the husband, or to some 
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one else on his behalf, is sufficient to dissolve a marriage and the 
woman’s subsequent re-marriage holds good both legally and 
socially, and it has always been held valid for the purposes of a 
prosecution under section 497 or 498 of the Indian Penal 
Code and in a suit for the recovery of a wife. Such a marriage 
is called rit (lit. ‘custom’), and there are only two essentials for 
its validity, (i) the husband’s consent to the wi/e’s release, and 
(it) the payment to him of consideration. This is usually paid, 
according to the agreement arrived at, to the woman’s father, 
brother or other near male relative, who then arranges with the 
husband for the dissolution of the marriage. As soon as the 
husband has received the sum agreed upon the woman is free to 
live with her new partner. 

It has been judicially decided by the Ijlas-i-Khds that 
the husband’s consent is essential to the dissolution of a 
marriage. The facts we«'e these :—“ One Vir Singh, a 
carpenter, in which caste marriage by purchase prevails, sued 
his wife Mussammat Gurdevi and others for the restitution 
of conjugal rights. It was alleged that the wife had left 
her husband and was living with her parents with the intention 
of paying consideration to the plaintiff' and dissolving the 
marriage without his consent. It was argued that according to N 
the custom of the country a wife of her own accord and 
without the consent of her husband is competent to pay off 
the consideration (for dissolution of marriage) after removing to 
her parent’s house, but it was held that it; did not appear from 
the provisions of the lMwaj-i-Am that a woman without the con¬ 
currence of her husband can dually conclude the negotiation for 
the payment of consideration. Even if this proposition is accept¬ 
ed for the sake of argument, yet such a custom is opposed to 
morality and not in accordance with the doctrine of any religion. 
There is no provision in the Hindu scriptures enjoining so much 
liberty to a woman. 1 ” 

The effect of non-payment of consideration to the husband was 
discussed and decided in the case of Dhauia r. Matia. In that case 
plaintiff Matia alleged that Muesammat Jaino was his lawfully mar¬ 
ried wife and that the defendent, Dhar.ia, had enticed her away 
without paying rit and kept her under his protection as his wife. 
There were two children of this cohabitation. The defendant 
Dhania replied that he had paid Es. 140 to the relations of Mussain- 
mat J aino, but the plaintiff denied this allegation. The parties were 
K&jputs, of a caste which adheres to the customary marriage by 
purchase. It was found as a fact that the sum of Es. 140 had 
not been received by the husband, nor was he a consenting party 
to the dissolution of the marriage, although Mussammat Jaino had 


} Civil Appeal No. 11 of 1938 Sambat, IjlSE.UKhaS) dated 13tb A sir, 1959 Samb.it, 
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been living apart from him for many years. The District Judge CHAP. 1, C. 
gave a decree in favour of the plaintiff, holding that the payment _ ~— 

of Hi to the plaintiff was not proved. The defendant J)liania opu a * on * 
appealed to the Ijlds-i-Khds against this decree, and it was held Po'ygwny- 
by that court that the question for decision was whether the 
plaintiff Matiahad received this consideration for the dissolution of 
marriage. 

If a woman is pregnant at the time of the dissolution of the 
marriage, tho child goes to the first husband unless he waives 
hi3 claim to it, in which case the new husband is deemed 
to be the father of the child. But when a claim to a child in the 
womb is waived its value is taken into consideration in fixing the 
amount of tho rit money. The children already born are taken 
by their father. In a family in which polyandry is allowed the 
children may choose the father with whom they wish to live 
But when a partition is effected tho children generally go to 
the brother to whom their mother is allotted. 

Primitive as the system is, there can be no doubt that any 
attempted reform would be strenuously opposed by the people. 

The natural result of the system is a considerable laxity in morals, 
there being a good deal of freedom before marriage, while 
“married women often elope in anticipation of its dissolution. 

In the trans-Givi country and in the Pachhdd and Sain Language. 
ilaqas of Tahsll Paehhdd, Sirnniri Pahari is spoken. It differs 
from the Pahdri of other districts in idiom and even in 
vocabulary, and varies in different waztris. The language of the 
trans-Giri waziris retains more Sanskrit words and many Hindi 
words which have now been abandoned in the plains : for instance 
bhalkti means “early morning” in tho Panjhota ildqct, trans-Giri. 

It bore this meaning in the Punjab a hundred years ago, and with 
the meaning of ‘to-morrow’ is. still used in the central 
Punjab. In fact the trans-Giri Sirnniri is a mixture of Hindi 
Bhdsha, tho Pahdri of the Simla District, the Bilaspur State 
Panjabi, and Sanskrit with a little Urdu. In Dbdrthi, Pachhdd, 
and Sain, Urdu has generally replaced Hindi. 

In Ndhan Urdu is spoken, but, with a few exceptions, in an 
impure form. The ruling family and educated people speak good 
Urdu, while with others it is mixed with Panjdbi. Indeed 
Panjdbi is the language of immigrants. In the khols the dialect 
of the Ambala District is the language of the rural population. 

Tim Jats, Saints, Labanas, Banjaras, Bahtis and Gujars are Foreig* castes, 
all immigrant castes which have settled in and colonised the 
Kidrda Dun. Most of them are Sikhs. The Bahtis are an 
industrious community, and the Gujars, immigrants from Jammu, 
are stalwart^ and turbulent cow-herds who winter in the Dtin, 
and drive their buffaloes to the higher hills in the hot weather. 
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One minor caste meriting notice is the Bhanddla, known as 
sikUgar or Mdrwdri in the plains. They appear to have come 
from Mdrwdr in the Mughal times, and retain their peculiar 
speech and intonation. They also are Sikhs by religion, and by 
occupation are dealers in arms, etc. They are much given 
to crime. 

The Rdjputs are numerically few, mustering 2,964 Hindiis, 
159 Sikhs and 553 Muhammadans in 1901, and it is noteworthy 
that the Sikhs among them are not * Singhs ’ and have not taken 
the pahitl. Their gdts, 54 in number, include Chauhdn, Atri, 
Pandir, Panwdr, Tunwdr, Kdshyap and 'J'aoni, with a few 
Kachwaha. The Rajphts are chiefly found cis-Giri. They 
marry within the got, but not in the same branch of it. Rdjpdt 
families are of two classes—ruling and non-ruling ; the former 
being sub-divided into legitimate and non-legitimate branches, 
while the latter are sub-divided into Midns and those who are 
not so called. Rajpdts of the ruling family used to be called 
Kanwar or Bhao, but owing to their numbers these titles now 
command little respect. The sub divisions of the Rdjptit families 
arise out of the typical Kdjpiit custom of giving one or more 
slave-girls ( khwds) in marriage with the bride. With these a 
part of the marriage rites are porformed, and their sons, though' 
legitimate in a sense, cannot inherit, but receive maintenance. 
Such sons are called Kanwars, and intermarry as a class. Some 
of them have sunk to Kanet status, Mian is not so exalted a 
designation as it is in the Kdngra District. The Rdjpdts of 
Sirmdr follow rather the customs of Rdjpdtdna than those 
of Kangra and have less scruple about ploughing. While pre¬ 
ferring to marry their daughters into a class higher than their 
own, they do not doom them to remain unwed, if no such 
alliance offers. In other respects they are as punctilious as the 
Rdjpdts of the Kdngra hills. 

Only pure and Khas Kanets are found in Sirmdr, the latter 
generally trans-Giri. Each group claims superiority, but the 
former are the more civilised. Intermarriage between these 
groups is unusual The Sharai (or followers of the Muham¬ 
madan law) lorm a sub-division of the Khds Kanets. They are 
descended from an ancestor who, being hardpressed, submitted 
and acknowledged himself to bo a Koli of his oppressors. 
The Khds Kanets of Shillai, Badnaur, Ankot and Jadaur 
will not give their daughters in marriage to Sharai Kanets. 
The Ndhan Kanets prefer to marry their daughters in a higher 
family, if they can. Thoy wear the sacred thread (janu), imitate 
Rdjptit customs, and stand higher, socially, than the other Kanets. 
Kanets are generally agriculturists and owners of land. A 
Kanet by marrying a Brahmani remains a Kanet, but if he 
marry a low-caste woman he is out-casted. Some Kanet families, 
by performing the duties of priests, have acquired the sect name 
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of Dewa or Negi. A Dewa will generally marry in a Dewa and 
a Negi in a Negi family. 

Kanets, both simple and Khds, are divided into khels or clans 
within which they do not marry. These khels are named either 
after a village or an ancestor. Besides these clans the Kanets 
have gdts, such as Chauhdn, Panwar, etc., which are also Rdjptit 
clans. Generally they intermarry within tho got, but the more 
civilized Kanets of Mdhan and Sain do not marry in their own got. 
Thus a Chauhdn Kanet of Ndhan will not marry a Chauhdn 
Kanetni. One of the most important khels is Jaitki, so called 
after the village of Jaitak. The ancestor of this khel was a Khatri 
of Sarndna, who took a Kanetni wife and thus became a Kanet. 

A Kanet may marry two sisters. Trans-Giri a Kanet may 
marry his mother’s brother’s daughter, and even his father’s 
sister’s daughter. But the more civilized do not allow this. 
Occasionally too a wife’s niece is married. 

A Kanet may not marry an aunt, a sou’s wife, a nephew’s 
wife, nor the wife of a son or nephew. Generally Kanets marry 
Kanet women, but in Karli a Kanet may ordinarily marry oven 
a Bhdt wife. The principle is that a Kanet may marry, or 
cohabit with, a woman of the higher caste, but if he does so 
with one of a lower class, he is out-casted. Similarly a Kanetni 
may cohabit with a Brahman without being out-casted, but if 
she does so with a low-caste man, she will bo out-casted. 
A Brahman by cohabiting with a Kanetni remains a Brahman, 
but if he marries a Kanetni his children become Kanets. 

The Brahmans, mostly arf/i-Gaurs, are confined to the town¬ 
ships or villages inhabited by immigrants from the plains. The 
Gaurs have two divisions, pure Gaurs and galtas, the latter of 
illegitimate descent. These are said not to intermarry. The adh- 
Qaurs are further divided into chilti and kali kanthlw&l&s, who 
do not intermarry. Tho latter do not take food or drink from the 
hands of a woman who has reached puberty. 

The highest section among the trans-Giri Brahmans is the 
Pabuch. They do not intermarry with Bhdts, and may eat food 
cooked by Bhdt girls, but not if cooked by another Pabuch. 
Similarly a Pabuch may not eat food cooked by a girl of his 
own group when she has been married to a Bhdt. The Pabuch 
refrain-from killing any animal and abstain from eating flesh. 

There appears but little doubt that the Bhdts are by origin 
Brahmans 1 . They were by occupation genealogists, and adopted 
karewa, whereby they lost status. Many are now cultivators, 
and, trans-Giri, intermarry with KaDets. In all other respects 

1 Of their 69 goU, Bh£rdw5j and Sahal arc numerically the strongest. Panwar, Chauhan, 
Itri are also Bh£fc gbU, pointing to an admixture of B£jput or Kanet blood. 

There is a Bh&t sab-division in the higher hills called Deti, but the reBt of the Bh4ts do 
not intermarry with them, and they are inferior to the other sub* division 8, Deras are priiatl 
of temples and may be either Kanets or Bhats, 
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the Bb&ts of N&han retain Brahman customs, but in the interior 
they have adopted those of the Kanets. Trans-Giri, their numbers 
aro double those cis-Giri. 

Trans-Giri the Rajputs, Kanets and Bhdts can smoke 
together, take water from, and eat kachi and pakki roti at, each 
others hands. They can diink fresh water brought by a Koli in 
a metal vessel, and can prepare their food in the house of a Lohdr, 
Bdjgi or Koli when it has been plastered' with cow-dung. The 
order of precedence of castes isBhdt, Deva, Dethi, Kanet, 
Lohdr, Badi, jgi, Koli, Chandl and Dumra. 

A Lobar does not eat at the hands of a Bddi or Bdjgi. Cis- 
Giri, Kanets and Bhdts will not even drink water touched by a 
Koli. No caste except Rdjputs, Bhdts and Kanets can enter a. 
temple. A Koli or other low-caste man should not let his shadow 
fall upon a high caste person. 

If a person marries one of lower casto ho is expelled from his 
caste for ever, but if he merely cohabits with one of lower caste, 
or smokes or eats with or at the hands of such a person, 
he is excused. If the act is unintentional, re-entrance into the 
caste is easy, but ifinter.tional.it is expensive and troublesome. 
When an accusation of this kind is brought against a person, a 
panchdyat is convened and holds an enquiry. If the allegation 
is proved, the accused is made an outcast, but if it is 
disproved, the complainant is made to pay a dand or fine. 
Not only is the condemned man out-casted, but those who eat, 
drink or smoke with him aro also considered outcasts. If an out¬ 
cast desires to re-entor his caste, he again convenes the panchdyat 
and craves forgiveness. If his fault was unintentional, he is made 
to give a dinner to the barddri and to feast Brahmans : sometimes 
he is also sent to bathe in the Ganges. But if the offence was 
intentional, he must perform pardschit , go to the Ganges and give 
a big feast to Brahmans and the barddri. In either case a he-goat 
is sacrificed. Trans-Giri, this latter panchdyat should consist 
of the members of at least four fchels. In N6han and cis-Giri 
more orthodox measures aro taken to re-admit an outcast. 

If a man marries a wife of lower casto, ho sinks to that caste 1 
and both trans- and cis- Giri his descendants cannot inherit as 
collaterals from a member of the family who has died childless. 
Though this custom has not yet been upheld in a court of law 
after full enquiry, it is alleged that such a man is debarred 
from’ all inheritance, but he may no doubt keep ancestral property 
which has already come into his possession. The present custom 
does not deprive him of his property, but trans-Giri his descendants 
are alleged to receive no share in it. 

1 Thus a Kanet by marrying a Koli becomes a Koli, a Bhit becomes a Kanet by marrying 
ft Kanet, anti so on, 
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Trans-Gin, sons inherit on equal terms without regard to the cH ^J* 
status of the mother or how she was married, but the eldest son Population* 
receives an extra shard called jithong, and the youngest one called inheritance. 
kanchhong, the intermediate dons receiving no extra shares. 

The kanchhong consists of an extra share of the dwelling 
house and the jithong of an extra and selected field. But 
in the Pachhdd ilaqa of Tahsfl Pachhad the eldest brother 
receives a jithong of four palhas of land (equal to lg bighas 
kachcha), and the youngest receives Rs. 8 in cash, or a few 
utensils. 

In a family which practises polyandry a brother inherits 
from a brother so long as partition is not made. The principle 
is that in a joint family sons do not become fatherless when a 
reduction occurs in the number of fathers. The connection of son 
and father still survives and the children have a claim to the 
inheritance of the surviving fathers. Sons by a woman who is 
kept as a wife, but for whom no rlt has been paid, or with 
whom no formal ceremony has been gone through, generally 
inherit their father’s property. This custom has been contested, 
but is generally accepted. 

A woman of lower caste kept as a wife or a woman of whatso¬ 
ever caste openly kept as a concubine (khicds) is not a lasvful 
wife and her sons do not inherit. 

A childless widow has a life interest in her husband’s widow’s right, 
estate which she cannot alienate without lawful necessity. 

This is the general custom of Sirmur. A widow may make 
an adoption with the consent of her collaterals. She cannot 
make a gift of the immovablo property. On re-marriage 
a widow looses her life interest in her deceased husband’s 
property. 

Daughters are not heirs, but if there is no collateral within Daughter*, 
tho seventh generation, then a daughter’s sou, or, in his absence, a 
sister’s son inherits. Both trans-Giri and in the hill tract of the 
cis-Giri a father or a brother can give a part of landed property 
to a daughter or a sister in charity. But there should be a 
written deed of gift. 

On a partition brothers uro divided if possible into equal Polyandry, 
groups and the wives are also equally divided, but whore the wives Succession, 
or brothers are an odd number those who take the wife or wives 
pay the marriage expenses of the one who does not get a wife. 

Other property is divided according to the brothers’ shares, i.e , 
equally in a family which does not follow the jithong custom, or, 
in a family which does follow that custom, unequally, according to 
that custom.. 
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A childless man can adopt a boy of his own family or 
caste, but he cannot make a gift of his estate to auy one in pre¬ 
ference to his collaterals. A gift of a portion of the immovable 
property in charity is allowed. 

The custom of chundawnnd, (per stirpes) does not prevail 
here. The pagivand (per capita) is the prevailing custom. 
Grandsons inherit their father’s property. Daughters cannot 
inherit, but trans-Giri a father can givo a share of his property to 
his daughter for his life-time only. 

Daughters, however, receive equal shares in tho absence of 
any male heir or collateral. 

The following is a short account of some of the most notable 
men in the Stato : 

Sirdrtr Kandfp Singh is the son and successor of the late 
Sirddr Surat Singh, and grandson of Riijd Raghbtr Parkdah and 
first cousin of tho present Rdjd. He lost both his parents in 
1901, when he was six years old. His estate is managed 
by the old officials of his father under the direct control of 
His Highness the Rdja, 

Kanwar Ranzor Singh is the grandson of Rajd Fatoh Parkdsb. 
He has large estates both in and out of Sirmur and is the weal¬ 
thiest man in tho State. He enjoys the powers of a 2nd class 
Magistrate, Munsif and Assistant Collector in his jaglr villages. 
He has no legitimate son. 

Kanwar Devi Singh is the illegitimate son of Rdja Raghbfr 
Parkdsh and is serving in the State Forest Department as an Extra 
Assistant Conservator. His youngest son is a graduate of the 
Punjab University and is employed in the Military Department of 
the Baroda State. 

Mahant Paras Rdm Das is seventh in descent from Mahant 
Banwdri D&s at whose suggestion Rdjd Karm Parkdsh made 
Ndhan his capital. He enjoys a jdgir. 

The bulk of tho population of Sirmur is by religion Hindu, 
but there are a certain number of Muhammadans, and a few 
Christians, Sikhs and Jains, the exact data being given in Table 
15 of Part B. 

The Hinduism of Sirmiir is of two types, the orthodox 
Brahminical type cis-Giri and a more primitive type trans-Giri; 
the latter resembling in maDy respects the Hinduism of the 
Himdlayas as found in E umaon to the east and the Simla Hills 
to the north, and regarded as unorthodox by the Hindils of the 
plains. Orthodox Hinduism has been described and discussed in 
many standard works, and it is unnecessary to touch here upon 
its characteristics, but the cults and beliefs peculiar to this State 
or to the Himdlayas generally merit some notice, 
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Trans-Giri Brahmin influence is weak, but the priests CHAP. 1, C. 
who are often Bhdts and sometimes Kanets, appear to have population* 
considerable power, and religious ideas are potent for good or evil. Hinduism. 

For instance, a god is invoked (deotd lagdna) out of enmity, love 
or greed, and the man against whom he is invoked dare not do the 
act to prevent which the invocation is made. Thus a husband 
will supplicate a god to prevent her from being unfaithful in 
his absence, and the precaution is effective, for severe punishment 
would assuredly be inflicted by the god if she were not faithful. 

The legend of Paras Rdtn and Jamdaggan’s wife, BainkA, is visbndiim: <ralt 
well known°and need not be given here. The centre of the cult of p * rM 8401 
of Paras RAtn is at RaiukA-jio in the Tahsfl of that name. 

Here, after Paras Rim’s mother had become jal sanip or water, 
she fell into the larger tank at Rainkd, his brothers falling into 
the smaller. 1 

There are two temples at Bainkd, —one, the old temple, on 
the shores of the lake ; the other built on a hillock on the bank 
of the Paras Rim tank. The former is built like a hill house 
with a slate roof. Its door faces west. It has a single image 
of Ganesbji made of stone. The new temple is approached 
from the east by a broad flight of steps leading to a spacious 
courtyard. It is square in shape with a dome roof surmounted 
by a bronze pinnacle. The doors of the temple face east, 
north and south, but the two latter are only open on a 
fair day. This temple contains seventeen images:—Of Paras 
Rim, two, one of stone and one of Jodhpur marble ; of Jam- 
daggan Rishi, Rainkdji, Ganesh, Shivji, Durga, Khsetrpkl, 

DigpAl, five images of the Pdndavas, one of KidAr Bhairon, and 
one of Pdwalia. 2 Of these, the images of Paras RAm, Rainkd 
and Jamdaggan are asthdpan, or fixed in the ground, and have 
silver canopies, chhatrds, over them. The fair is held on the 
Deo-uthni ikddshi in Kdtik, lasting two days, and twelve images 
visit the temple on that day. These are four images of Paras 
RAin from Jambu, from Kotdha, from Masho in bhoj Mast and 
from DogAna, all in RainkA Tahsfl; three images of Shirigul, from 
Mdnal Dewa in bhoj Nohra in Rainkd, and from Shaia in bhoj 
Pajhota, Tahsfl Pachhdd, and from Jaitak in NAhan Tahsfl ; the 
images of Ld Devi from Barla in Ndhan, of Mdnar Devi from 
MAnaria, and of Naid Devi from Baila in bhoj Nanoa in Tahsfl 
RainkA ; and the images of the gods Gau, from Mohar Kotla, and 


1 Hfra, pujdri of Rainkd, Bays that Paras Rim’s brothers did not become water, and no tank 
is attributed to them,-the smaller tank being generally known eb Paras Rim’s tank. 
Jamdaggan called the brothers cowards, and turned them into women, so that they are now 
known as Paras Ram’s sisters and called devU or goddesses. The eldest h Ld Devi in Birla 
village (described amongst DwU); the second Dormai; the third Bhadmacbhri (or Bhador*Kdli)\ 
these two live together and have several temples, the most important in Sirmur being at Detar 
(a village in Paunta Tahsil); and the fourth Kamli, whose temple is at Chana in Rainkd Tahsfl, 

2 Or Paulia, lit. * door-keeper.’ An fattendant of Paras Rim, as Handmdn is of Rdma, 
who was born at Sirmtir and so also called Sirra&ri, 
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of Bdrah Rdpi, from Kdnon Ongar, both in Rainkd Tahsll. . These 
images are brought in State to visit the fair at Rainkd, each 
being carried in a palanquin and accompanied by men bearing flags 
and silver maces, musicians, and the people of its. village. The 
image of Paras Ram from Jambu is treated with special ceremony, 
and as it passes through the fair, the shop-keepers offer to it a 
little of everything they havo on sale. The images arrive about 
4 p.m. on the first day of the fair, remaining the next day and 
returning in the evening, or early on the third day. 

The temple of Paras Rdm at Jamby, tho birth-place of this 
god, has three storeys, the image being kept in the topmost 
storey. The door faces south. The nine pvjdris are Bhdts of 
Hiun, and take the duties for a month each in turn. The pujdri 
on duty must not go to his house or visit his wife, but lives in 
the temple. At day-break the bdjgi or musician awakens 
the god by playing on his flute, 1 2 and in the evening he goes 
round to all tho houses enquiring if every one has eaten the 
evening meal, and then plays the flute, after which no one may 
eat, as tho deota is then believed to sleep. Worship is hold 
twice daily, in the morning and evening. In the uiorning the 
pujdri bathes and himself fetches water which he sprinkles over 
the idol. lie then sounds the conch and lights a lamp of ghl, 
reciting the following mantra :— 

‘ Pahle Bdrah Btipi autdr uttare, Bdrah hi mdtd Chandra- 
wali, pita Padmdwati; phir Budh Bupi autdr uttare, Budh hi 
mdtd Udhmdwati, pitd Kanival BishV 

Once mor.e the image is sprinkled with water and the conch 
sounded. During the service the bdjgi plays tho flute and the 
pujdri rings a bell continuously. There are some seventy images 
in the temple. That of Paras Rdm, which is of brass, is alone 
asthdpan, being fixed in the place reserved for the presiding god. 
It has a gold c hhatar, a necklace of rupees with a gold mohar, 
in which is set a diamond in the middle, a silver palanquin with 
a golden dome, and a mace. The god is worshipped as a guardian 
against disease in men or cattle, and if a man has suffered wrong, 
he invokes curses ( jagdr dena) on his enemy who becomes 
possessed by the god and falls sick. The god does not possess 
the pujdri. 

The temple at Dogdna is a small one of one storey only. It 
contains three images of stone and two of brass ; one of the latter 
was broken by the Gurd’s jhalla 3 or deputy in a fit of frenzy. 

1 In every large temple, trans-Giri, music is played twice daily, once early in the morning 
to awaken the god, and again late in the evening to make him sleep. After the evoning 
music, people are prohibited from taking food, but, at tho same time, if any one goes to bed 
hungry, the god gets the blame. Accordingly tho mueiciaus, before playing, ascertain whether 
there is any person in the village who has not supped. 

2 Lit. * idiot. 1 He is supposed to have every now and then fits of ccstacy during which 
he Is endowed with superhuman powers. 
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This involved tho villagers in a curse, and so the third stone 
image was brought from Rainka. The unbroken brazen image is 
asthdpan. Both the brazen images came from Keonthal. The 
rites are similar to those at Jarnbu and the pujaris here are also 
Bh&ts. 

The temple at Mahdsu originally covered a stone brought from 
Rainkd to protect the people against evils. Two brazen images, 
each eleven inches high, were added : both are of Paras Bam. 
The ritual and offerings are the same as those at the Jambu templo, 
and the god possesses the pujdri (deotd utartd hai or pujdri par 
utdrdjafdhm) as at Rainkd. There is no fair, but if the deota 
does not visit Rainkd as described, the people celebrate a jdga on 
the day of the Rainka fair. 

As a god, Paras Rdm, when angry, causes poverty and sick¬ 
ness, both among men and cattle. A vow to the god, if unful¬ 
filled, brings down his wrath upon ono’s children, but his favour 
brings offspring and success, In worshipping the god, a pitcher 
of silver or brass is filled with water from a sacred spring, £,nd no 
shadow must fall on it while being filled Conches are sounded, 
lamps lighted, and leaves of the bel or bad and lotus, and rice are 
placed before his image. Incense also is burned, and the following 
mantra repeated : — 

Diwd bale Ghantd hald, 

Jagti jot bikham tale, 

Loheka bdr, lohekd bandarwdr, 

Rdchhid karo Mdld Kdlkd, 

Tumhdre ndm ka jai-jai kdr. 1 

The god does not descend upon the worthy or the noble, but 
only upon men of evil life, or upon the pujdri, upon whom he is 
invoked by the peoplo who assemble in his dwelling with music, 
prayer and obeisance. The man possessed is offered incense, 
or ghi burnt as inceuso. At first tho god only manifests himself 
gently, but at last the person possessed begins to shiver, and with 
loud cries beats the ground with both hands. The man who 
desires to consult the oracle then states his wrongs, and is 
told their causes and the measures to be taken to remove 
them. 


1 The lamp shines bright, the temple bell rings clear. 
Let light remain, let evil disappear. 

In iron}trapping8> no refuge found, 

0 Mother I\?iik5, keep us safe and sound : 

And gj,vc Thy name the Victory, 
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Sibmur State.] The cult of Shirigul. [Part A.* 

The direct worship of Shiva is not very popular in the hills, 
but thb cults of Shirigul and MahAsu are branches of Shivaism. 
Ci8-Giri some temples are dedicated to Shiva, and on the top of 
the Chdr peak is a Shivling, There is also a temple of Mahddeo 
at Bechar Deothi, but it is significant that he is not unanimously 
identified with Shiva. At Pairiwdla, 1 two or three miles below 
Nriban, is a temple of Shiva said to have been built by Shankura 
Acharya, near what are said to be of ruins of wells and a palace 
ascribed by the people to the famous R&j& Ras&lu, soa of 
Saliv&ban. 

The hsad-quarters of this god are at Sion village in Rainkd 
Tahsfl, where he has a temple on a small hillock at the foot of 
which flows the Giri. It is close to the village and shaped 
like a hill house with two storeys only. The gods are kept on 
a gambar or wooden shelf. There are one large brass idol and 
several smaller ones including Sirmuri and Devi Shiml&san. 
The former is the tutelary deity of Sirmiir, but has no temple of 
his own. All these idols, except those of Sirmuri and Shimldsan, 
represent Mahasu. If there is a death or birth in the family of the 
Deva, the temple must be closed for 20 days because neither a 
pilgrim ( jatri) nor a Deva can enter the temple within 20 days of 
a domestic occurrence. The morning worship is called dhup dena 
and the evening sandMria. Legend says that one morning the 
god Mahfisu appeared in a dream and told the ancestor of the 
present Deva to seek him in the Giri and build him a temple in 
the village. Accordingly the Deva went to the Giri and found on 
its banks the big idol which is also called Jalasan (i e., set up in 
water). Mah&su is not so widely worshipped as Shirigul or 
Paras Ram. The present Deva says he is intb in descent from 
the man who found the idol. 

One of the oldest and most important temples of Shirigul 
(whose name is probably a corruption of Sri-Guru) is on the 
Dhar Chtir or Cluir Peak, and regarding it a long legend 
is related in which the Muhammadan emperor of Delhi 
plays a not very dignified part. Shirigul, a devotee* went to 
the Chur peak upon which Shiva dwelt. Having acquired 
superhuman power from his association with the god, Shirigul 
caused all the boys of the neighbourhood to be afflicted with 
worms, while he himself assumed the form of a Bh&t, and 
wandered from village to village proclaiming that if the boys’ 
parents built him a temple on the Dh4r he would cure them all. 
The temple was built and Shirigul began to be considered 
a separate deity. 

1 There is a famous kund (or pond) near the old ruins. It is called the mdya ia kv,ni 
(or pond of wealth), and it is said that once a &he-buffalo fell into it, and when dragged out a 
gold hanslt, or necklace, wa9 found tied to her horns. The cow herd took the han*li ana 
Bet off home, but became blind. In hia terror he threw the necklace back into the kuna 
and regained his sight. 
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CHAP.! C* 

The temple of Shirigul is square and faces east. It has but _!_* 
one storey, with a verandah, and its roof is a gable, the topmost Population, 
beam ( khinwar) of which is adorned with brass vessels ( anda ) xheonitof 
fixed to it by pegs. Outside the temple is hung a necklace SMwgui. 

( mdld) of small pieces of wood ( ltharori ). There is only 
one door, on which figures have been carved. Inside this 
temple is another smaller temple also of deoddr shaped like a 
dome and in this is kept the linq, which is 6 inches high and 
4 inches in circumference. It is made of stone, and is placed in a 
falahri, or vessel of water, which too is of stone. No clothes or 
ornaments are placed on the ling. 

A worshipper brings with him his own Bhdt who acts as pujdri. 

The Bhdt must not eat until he has done worship and made 
offerings. He first bathes in the adjacent spring, puts on clean 
clothes and lights a lamp, burning ghi, not oil, before the idol. 

Then he takes a brass lota of fresh water, and sprinkles it over 
the idol and the floor of the temple with a branch of the 
bhikhon or chhdnbar shrub. He next fills a spoon with 
embers ghi and the leaves of the kaiharchdl and lahesri 
(odoriferous plants found on the Dhdr), and burns them before the 
idol, holding the spoon in his right hand while he rings a bell 
with his left, and repeats the names of tiraths and avatars only. 

After this office he blows a conch, and finally prostrates himself 
before the idol. Worship may be at any time. The jdtri 
or worshipper now bathes, puts on clean clothes, and prostrates 
himself before the idol. After this he may make the offerings 
which ordinarily consist of a mtti of gold or silver, money, ghi 
(but not more than two chhittdks ), a pice or two, small vessels 
(anda) of pewter or copper which are hung on the temple, 
and a he-goat. The benefits sought are secular, not spiritual. 

The legend of Bijat, the lightning god, which is connected Bijat? Ult °* 
with that of Shirigul, relates that when the Asur Agyasur, the 
great demons who were hostile to the gods, assailed the Chdr 
peak and the temple of Shirigul thereon, the god fell upon them 
in the form of lightning, whence an image fell to earth at Sard- 
han in Jubbal, and at that place a temple was built for the image, 
which was placed, with other images, in it. From Sardhan a 
Deva, the ancestor of the present Devas of Deona, brought a stone 
idol of Bijat to Deona, and this is now the principal image in the 
temple, and is considered to possess the most power 1 . There 
are twenty-seven other images, all of brass. 

The stone idol is to the left of all the minor images, and 
is never clothed or ornamented. Of the rest four are covered with 
old silk { masru ), and have pieces of woollen stuff round their necks, 


1 1Precedence of deities in a temple .~The presiding image is that which is the moBfc 
powerful and is placed, in the centre, the others being placed on either side of it in the order 
of their powers, the more powerful being seated near the presiding image, and the others 
further from it. Dependents occupy lower seats, in front. All the images face to the 7 vest 
in the high hills, 
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studded with eighty rupees, and fifteen gold mohars. The 
remaining twenty-three have no clothes or ornaments. All have 
human faces. 

The fair of Bijat is held on any three days between 
Bais&kh 1st and the end of Jeth. It is called Bisu, because 
it is usually held in Baisdkh, and is hold annually in Deona, 
and every third or fourth year in Ohokar, Sanej and Andheri 
■"illages. It resembles the fair at Manal, and the thoda game is 
played. 

The temple of Bijat at Bdndal was founded in this wise. 
The Devas at Deona multiplied, and so one of them came to 
Bdndal with a brass image of Bijat from the temple there, and 
built a separato temple. There aro now fifty-two images of Bijat 
in the Bdndal temple. All are of brass, with human faces. 
Only the five primary images are clothed, and these have 
garments studded with rupees and gold mohars. They are 
considered to possess more power than the remaining forty- 
seven, and tho principal of them, the one brought from 
Deona, is placed in the centre and reposes in a silver 
chauki. 

Bijai, as a goddess, has a temple, seven storeys high, at Batrol, 
where the image is of brass and has a woman’s face. It is clothed 
in silk and ornamented. The Bbdts, but not the Kanets, serve as 
pujdrts. A pilgrim to the temple is fed once on behalf of the 
god. When a he-goat is sacrificed the blood is sprinkled over 
the temple. For a jagd 1 the idol is taken to a worshipper’s 
house where a he-goat is killed and the flesh distributed among 
those present. The ritual resembles that of Shirigul, but there 
is no fair. 

Closely connected with the cult of Bijat is that of the 
goddess Ghatridli, who has a temple at Panjahan in Rainka 
Tahsi'l, similar to that ot Bijat at Batrol. The ritual is also the 
same, and no fair is^held. Tho legend regarding this temple avers 
that a certain Kanot chieftaiu, Bfja by name, of Tathwa village, 
once sallied forth with eighteen of his followers to attack hi3 
enemies in Ddhar. When the assailants reached Ddhar they 
were seized with a suddeu panic and fled homewards, but on 
reaching Bholna, a mile from Ddhar, they met some women 
bearing pitchers. On asking who they were, they were told that 
tho women belonged to Jam-log, a village at which & j again 
honour of Bijat was being celebrated, and that they had 
come to fetch water. Bija asked if he and his companions 
could see the jdgd, and was told that they could come and 


1 bee footnote at page 26 ant§. 
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see it, but must show no fear of what they saw even when 
offered seats of serpents and scorpions by the people of 
Jam-log. The women also said they would be offered grains 
of iron to eat, and gave them rice which they could eat 
instead, concealing the iron. Lastly, the women said that 
if they were desired to take the image to thoir house for the 
celebration of a jdgd, they should seize it and flee with it, but 
must on no account look back. Accordingly By a and his men 
went to Jam-log where they found three images being worshipped 
with great pomp, and were told that the finest image to which 
the greatest reverence was paid was that of Bfjat, the second 
that of Bijai and the third that of Ghatridli. Bfja, on the pre¬ 
tence that he desired to worship the images, was allowed to draw 
near with his companions, and they then seized the images and 
fled. The men of Jam-log pursued them without success, but 
Bya’s eighteen companions looked back and perished. Bfja, 
however, reached his house iu safety, and concealed the image in 
his granary which was nearly empty. When he opened the 
granary in the morning it was full to overflowing. Bfja foil 
senseless at this portent, and was only revived by the sacrifice of 
eighteen he-goats over him. Then one of the three gods took 
possession of a man, who began to nod his head, saying he was 
Bijat, the god, aud could not remain in Tathwa, as it was not 
becoming for him to live with his sisters, so the image of 
Bijat was sent to Sardhan in Jubbal where it still remains. 
The people of Tathwa then separated, dividing their property, 
some going to settle in Kdndf, and the others remaining in 
Tathwa. The image of the goddess Bijai fell to the men of 
Kdndf, and is now at Batrol of Dasdknd bhoj, while Ghatriali 
remained at Tathwa and her temple was established at PaDjdhan 
in Thakri bhoj. 

Every year Bijat gives his sister Bijai a rupee for sweet¬ 
meats, and whenever either of them goes to visit the other, 
the host entertains the guest with a he-goat, and gives him 
or her a rupee. Bijat always gives Bijai twice as much as she 
gives him. 

There is a temple of Devi Jawala Mukhi (‘ goddess of the 
flaming mouth j at L.dnd Rawana, concerning which the following 
legend is told : — Mahan t l'wdr Nath and the Devi met at Hard war, 
where they had gone to bathe, and, when leaving, the mahant 
asked the Devi when he should meet her again. The goddess 
promised to meet him after two years at Rawdna, and duly mani¬ 
fested herself in his mouth, but the mahant being unaware of her 
advent struck his mouth and thus caused the goddess to flee from 
him. Simultaneously the whole surrounding forest caught 
fire, and the people, thinking the mahant must be an evil spirit 
who had enraged the goddess, called in Brahmans who found 
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out the truth. 11 is said that the stones are still black from the 
fire which consumed the forest. The place having been purified, 
a temple was built and a Brahman pujdri appointed. The 
pujdri offers incense and Ihog every Sunday morning and on 
the first day of the month ( sankrdnt). The fair is held on the 
Durgd Aahtmi day in Asauj. 

Nagarkoti Devi has her home at ShAyd Pajotha and 
Sharauli, and the legend states that the PAndavds on their way 
from KailAs to Kurukshetra stopped at ShdyA, and built a temple 
here for the goddess, or, as some say, brought the goddess here. 
The temple faces south, and on the eighth day of the bright 
half of the month offerings are made to the goddess. SapAra 
is also associated with Nagarkoti Devi, but the place is one of 
peculiar sanctity whether the goddess be present or absent from 
it, There is also a Nagarkoti Devi at D&lAhAn, known also as 
Daldhan Devi. 

Bis Nana is the home of BhArti Devi, who is said to have 
been brought from KidAr NAth Badri NarAin in Dehra Dtin. 
She is also called Kiishki Devi. 

There is a temple of Devi on the hill of Lai, built by Bhera 
Rangar, the famous robber. Worship is performed here on the 
sankrdnts and every Sunday and nauratra in Asauj and 
Chet. 

Devi Bhangain has a ling temple in DhAr village, a mile north 
of Bhung. The legend runs that certain cowherds used to 
graze cattle in a forest, and their children, seeing a pointed stone, 
broke it in pieces, but next day the pieces had joined together and. 
all traces of injury had disappeared. This occurred several times, 
and so the cultivators of Dasakna, convinced of the ling's 
miraculous power, erected a temple there. The Shiv Ling, four 
inches high and as many in girth, is known as Devi Bhangain, 
and is never clothed or ornamented. There is no special pujdri, 
and pilgrims bring their own Brahmans. The offerings consist 
of milk, ghi and he-goats. The flesh of the latter is eaten by the 
pilgrims, the head being given to the Brahman pujdri. The fair 
is held on different dates in AsArh, and is attended by the 
goddesses Bijai and GhatriAli. Only the people of Bhojes Thakari 
and DasAkna attend. 

The arrangements for the worship of Naina Devi at Baila are 
of interest. The pujaris belong to eight families of Deva BhAts, 
each family taking the duties for a month in turn and receiving 
a share of the produce at each harvest from the neighbouring 
villages. If the pujdris perform their service inefficiently and fail 
to exhibit jn a convincing manner the virtues of the goddess, 
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they receive no dues. The Deri has no temple, but her CHAP - *■ c - 
images are kept in the house of a Bhdfc. The original image when Population, 
brought from Keonthal was first placed in that house, for which Devi, 
reason the people do not venture to place it elsewhere, The 
images are 15 or 16 in number, the oldest being fixed ( osth&pan). 

It is about a foot in height, with four hands, but only the bust 
is carved. It has a canopy of silver, and wears a necklace of 
rupees, silver ornament {sis-phul) on its bead and a silver necklet, 

(, gal-siri) and has also a silver palanquin. The fair is held on the 
K4nwi Db&r above the village on the first three days of S4wan, and 
is attended by the men of Kar4li and the neighbouring bhojes, who 
sing and dance. On each evening of the fair the image of the 
goddess visits Thauntha, Masbwa and Tati&na villages, but in the 
day time it remains at the fair. It is believed that if cholera or 
any other epidemic breaks out in a village it can be stopped by 
taking the image there. 

The fair of the goddess L4 is held in the jungle near Nagld u Devi. 

Toka on the sankrdnt of each month. The temple is small and 
of great antiquity, containing a stone image of the goddess. 

She is worshipped by Hindus and Muhammadan Gdjars. 

About sixty years ago the people of bhoj Bajga proclaimed The new goddess, 
the appearance of the goddess of Tilokpur at Shakiir, so they 
built a temple to her as the new goddess. At her fairs on the 
sankrdnt of each month the goddess possesses a Kanet who dances 
in the temple, and then coming outside shows himself to the 
assembled multitude who hail him with shouts of jai-jai, and 
bow before him. In his ecstasy he prescribes remedies for 
afflicted men and beasts. 

The goddess at Kawdg on the dhdr of that name is worship* 
ped by Bbdts alone, and only Blits dance in her honour. Her 
ritual is the same as that of the new goddess. The temple is 
old, and now roofless. 

The goddess at Eelgl is known under that name, but 
is also worshipped as SimUsan. 

Devi Kudin has Tier temple at Diidam in Tahsil Pachhdd. 

The legend is that she was a daughter of Sur Park&sh, Kajd of 
Sirmiir, who w r as blind, and lived in Ndrf Jdgild. When the 
Biji refused to pay tribute to the Mughal emperor the latter 
sent a host against him through Dehra Diin, which was 
met by the Edja’s army under the princess herself. The Sirmiir 
forces were annihilated in the battle, and the parohit of the 
princess brought her head to Diidam where he erected a temple, 
and begaq to worship the princess. Another version says that 
the princess fell in an attack on Delhi, and after her death 
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CHAP. I, C. revealed to the parohit that he would find her at a certain spot. 

Population. which after a search the parohit found the image now in the 

The new goddess. * em P^ 0 ’ The fair is held on the ihddshi before the Dewdli, on 
enew o w hich day the image is placed on a singhdsan or throne. This is 
also done on each Sunday in H&r. 

At Naog, now in Patidla territory, lived Lagasan Devi, the 
sister of Kudin. Her temple is at Kharg&on. Her fair is held 
on the ikddski before the Dewali. It is said that she 
appeared at the source of the river Giri, but others say she 
appeared from that river at Khargaon. 

At Tilokpur is the temple of Devi Bdla Sundri. There is 
held a large fair in her honour in the month of Chait when the 
JrtdjA attends and a buffalo and several ho-goats are sacrificed. 
She is as commonly worshipped by hillmen as hy people of the 
plains. 

Ben Kat4s»n, The goddess Katdsan has a temple at Bardban, eleven miles 

south of N Allan on the road to Paur.ta. In a battle between the 
RAjphts and Ghuldra QAdir, Rohilla, a woman appeared fighting 
for tho former when their defeat seemed imminent, and tho 
Muhammadans were routed. The temple was built to commemo¬ 
rate the RAjpdt victory. On the sixth day of the naurdtras in 
Asauj and Chet hdtoan is performed in the temple, and the 
RAjA occasionally visits the temple in person or deputes a member 
of the royal family to be present. 

Gngga Pfr, The Kolis and DumrAs believe in Gugga Pir’s powers, and 

there is always a temple to him in a Koli village. But in ShalAf 
hamlet, in ShalAl bhoj, Gugga is also worshipped by the Kanets of 
tho villages turn by turn to avert snake-bite, or fatal results in 
case anyone is bitten. 

Dim. Tho god Ddm is said to have been a raid of KurahArsain. 

Shirigul, deota, failed in his quest for the two colossal vessels of 
brass which the Turks had seized, but Dtim went to Delhi 
and boring holes in the vessels tied a thread to them, aud then, 
raising them by the thread in one hand, sent them to RumhArsain 
with a blow of his club. So the worshippers of Dum considered 
him to be endowed with greater power than.any other god, and 
his cult is spread throughout Kumh&rsain, Keonthal, Balsau, 
Theog and Jubbal. 

The god Koilo has in some villages a platform, and it is 
believed that snake-bite can be cured by lying down on it. 

A girl of Manon village was married in Keonthal, and return¬ 
ing when pregnant to her father’s house on the occasion of some 
festivity, she was seized with the pains of labour while crossing the 
Giri and gavo birth to two serpents, which fell into the stream. 
For some hours the serpents remaiued in each other’s embrace 


Koilo. 

Chftwind deota. 
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and then parted, one going to Tarhecb, in Keonthal, the other CHAP ‘ lf C * 
to Dhdild Deothi 1 in Sirmiir, where it died shortly afterwards and Population, 
where a temple was erected to it. It is worshipped as Chawind cbawind deota. 
deota, 

Pdlh, the ancestor of the Hdtnbi khel of Kanefcs of Hdbon paiad«o, 
and other villages, is worshipped at P&Iti with great pomp. The 
image, which is of metal, is richly ornamented. 

The temple at Pejarlf is dedicated to Bhur Singh and his twin-god 
sister Debi, the children of a Bhdt of P&nwah village. When ” 
their mother died the Bhdt married again, and their step-mother 
daring his absence from home used to treat them harshly. Once 
she sent Bhur Singh to tend cattle in the forest, and as on his 
return home in the evening one of the calves was missing, she 
sent him back to find it by hook or by crook. When the Bhdt 
reached home he found his son bad not returned, and in going to 
search for him found bim and the lost calf both lying dead at 
the spot where the shrine now stands. Meanwhile Debi, who 
had been given in marriage to a one-eyed man, was, in her morti¬ 
fication, returning home ; she passed the place where Bhur Singh 
lay dead, and stricken with grief threw herseif from her doli over 
the cliff. The brother and sister are now worshipped together 
as Bhur Singh. There are two temples, one at Pejarlx, the 
other on the high hill known as Bhur Singh kl dh&r. The 
pujdris are two Bhlts, one for Bhur Singh and one for Debi, 
and at the fair, on the Kdtik siuli ikddshi, no one dances 
save the pujdri of Debi, and he dances by night in the 
temple so that the people may not see him, and at midnight 
coming out of the shrine leaps on to a great rock above a 
high cliff. Standing there fpr a few moments he gives one 
oracle, and no more, in answer to a question. On returning to 
the temple he swoons, but is 9peedily and completely revived by 
rubbing. Meanwhile, when the secret dancing begins the men 
of the Pandl family form a line across the door of the temple, 
and those of the Kathdr temple rushing upon them with great 
violence break the line and enter the temple, but leave it again 
after touching the idol. As Bhur Singh is known to live on noth¬ 
ing but milk, animals are npver sacrificed. 

At Thor in Pachbdd is an ancient temple with a gilt dome Tim tempi* o t 
i. TwAmith. which coutains no image. Worship is held 

every evening with music, incense, and the 
4 . H 4 mgfr' B ^ ir sound of conches. Pilgrims offer walnuts, 

e Mansa^/r r i° e » etc., ae they choose. The investment of 

7. Daulatgir, the Guru is like that of the Rajd, goats, etc., 

» nlfchigfr^ being sacrificed with worship. The present 

10 ’. i.'hanigir’ Guru, Mayagir, rebuilt the temple, which 

11 Mayagir, was founded by Twdrn&th, from whom he is 

eleventh in descent. 


1 Deothi is a place dedicated to a god or goddess or th® abode of a god. 
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There is a legend that once Rdjd M£hi Prakish of Sirmur 
attacked Keonthal, but was repulsed with heavy loss. The R6jd 
on enquiry found that the Chief of Keonthal was helped by a 
fakir wh6 shielded the Keonthal army with a sheet which mis¬ 
siles could not pierce. Hearing of this his R4ni advised him 
to invoke the blessing of Guru Twarndth’s successor Bdlgir. 
The Rdjd accordingly went to Thor and caused the mahant to 
accompany him to Keonthal. This time the Rdjd succeeded in 
subduing the Keonthal Chief, and in gratitude to the mahant, who 
had made the fakirs magic ineffective, told him to ask for any¬ 
thing he liked. The mahant said he was a fakir, and had no 
desires. The Raj 6 offered him a jdgtr, but he refused it, saying 
his fdqir was begging aims. Upon this the Blija had a bowl 
(pattar) made and begged alms in it. The grain thus collected 
was sent to the mahant with the pattar, and a general order that 
every house in the Sirmur territory should give him a pattar full 
of grain at each harvesting. This pattar is of copper, round and 
hollow like a pdthd (tbe ordinary hill measure). It is sent 
by the mahant to the villages to collect the grain, and is used 
as tbe royal warrant for the tax. As there was a difficulty in 
collecting the grain in a single pattar, the mahant has had three 
similar pattars made, and can now send out four men at a time. 

Twarn&th and his successors are Sany&sfs. 

Gharib Ndth is a well-known shrine in Paunta Tahsfl on a 
hill of the same name, on which is a temple with two visible 
wells. It is popularly supposed- that there are in reality lour 
wells near this temple, but two of them are invisible except to 
the eye of faith. At the foot of the hill the pujdris have 
built a second temple to which also five wells are attached. 
If a woman who is barren or whose children die in infancy, 
bathes in the water of these wells, her prayers are granted. 
The effect is more certain if the husband himself draws tbe 
water. The woman herself while on her return from the temple 
must not live, eat or cook in any one’s house, lest she transfer 
her own defects to its inmates. 

In Paunta Tahsil, north of the Giri and near the ancient city 
of Sirmtir, is a small stream called Sabans&r Dh&r, or the thousand 
torrents. It is the place of pilgrimage called the B4r6h-chhetar, 
and the three tanks, two of masonry and one of earth, which are 
found there, are believed to be all that remain of the twelve tanks 
which once existed, when the god was incarnate in a boars form. 
These tanks fell into ruins and were overgrown by forests, until 
some 35 years ago, B&wa Sita Ram Das, Bairdgf, discovered the 
place which he identified with the pools mentioned in the twelve 
Purdnds. People bathe here whenever the fifteenth day of the 
month is a Monday and at any eclipse of the sun. The pujdri offers 
worship twice daily, morning and evening, to the gods, offering 
incense with the blowirg of a conch and the lighting of lamps. 
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The Sikhs have four gurdwdras in the State, Of these the 
chief is that at Paunta, where the tenth Gurd, Gobind Singh, 
lived for nearly five years. 1 This gurdwdra is on the bank of 
the Jumna, twenty-six miles from Ndhan, and was built by 
Wasdwa Singh, Sindhdwdlia, in Sambat 1882. The ruins of the 
fort built by the Gurii still exist. The gurdwdra enjoys a mudfi 
of 100 bighas granted by the State, and allowances of Rs. 125 
and R-. 20 from Patidla and Ndbha respectively. It also enjoys 
a mudfi in Kalsia, Tbe chief fair is held on the full moon of 
Phdgan (sudi pfiranmdshi), when some two thousand persons 
assemble, the flag-staff ( jhanda) is washed and a new cover 
put on it. Smaller fairs are. held on the DasehrA of Jeth, the 
Somawati Mossiya and Baisdkhi. The gurdwdra contains a pic¬ 
ture of the tenth Gurti and of the Five Friends ( pdnch piydre). 
The pahul\ s given here. The second gurdwdra is at Bhangani, ei^ht 
miles from Paunta, and commemorates the victory of Guru Gobind 
Singh over the Rdjds of Bildspur and Garhwdl. A bije khamb 
or triumphal arch was built on the site of the battle. The fair is 
held on the day after the chief fair at Paunta. A third gurdwdra 
is at Ndhan, at the spot where the Guru once halted. It is in 
bad condition, but is shortly to be rebuilt. It contains a copy of 
the Granth, and on the Dasehra tbe heir-apparent worships here, 
with certain ceremonies. The fourth gurdwdra is at Tokah, but 
it only consists of a small platform near a well, built by Fateh 
Singh, Ahltiwdlia, when he held the Naraingarh ildqa in the latter 
part of the 19th (Bikrami) century. About 100 bighas in the 
State are attached to the gurdwdra, and it also enjoys a mudfi 
in NarAingarh Tabsil and an annual grant of 100 mans of grain 
from Patidla The inoome is appropriated by the descendants of 
the late pu/dri. 

Besides the gods who are worshipped for secular as well as 
for spiritual benefits, there are several kinds of spiritual beings 
in whom the people believe, such as the paris (fairies), sohart?, 
N£r Singh, dags, 3 and dams. Ndr Singh, like the pari and sohar, 
is the evil spirit that causes demoniacal possession, the symptoms 
of which are clenching of the teeth, screaming and insensibility, 
and for tbe cure of which the Bbdt has a charm invoking a number 
of fairies by name. While repeating this charm, the Bh&t holds a 
branch of the sambhdld tree with which ho sprinkles water oyer 
the person possessed, until Ndr Singh enters into him, causing him 
to nod his head. After a while the demon makes the patient ask 
for a r6t (a large loaf) or a he-goat, and this is at once offered to 
the demon. If a r6t is given, it is placed at a spot where four 
roads meet, or on the bank of a stream, while if a he goat is 
offered it is slaughtered and eaten or kept in the demon’s name. 

’From 1741 to 1746. 

*Soh9r is & god of evil spirit*. 
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For barrenness in a woman the sacrifice varies according as 
the evil is supposed to be due to possession by one or other of 
these spirits : thus for possession by a pari, a she-goat is sacrificed, 
for a sohar a khddu or hill sheep, and for a Nar Singh a khira or 
lamb which has not yet cut its teeth. The animal is sacrificed 
over the woman’s head. 

Pains are witches or the spirits of woman, which inflict 
injury in unknown ways. To avert their influence a charm is 
written on a sheet of paper which is held over burning incense 
and then tied round the arm or neck of the person possessed. 
These charms also contain pictures of Bhairou or Mah6ubfr 
(HantituAn) with a charm inscribed in a circle. 

Another method of averting the influence of a ddg or dam 
is to call in a Bhdt or Dhaki who has a reputation for skill in 
such matters. Be first cooks a loaf which is placed on the 
patient’s head. Then a lamp of ghi with four wicks is lighted 
and certain mantrds recited thrice, the loaf being waved round 
the patient’s head meantime, and finally placed on the ground. 
A he goat is then decapitated and the blood caught in a tumbd, 
wbicb, with the goat’s head, is also waved round the patient’s head. 
Lastly, the loaf, the lamp, and tdmbd with the blood and goat’s 
head are all placed by night at a spot where four roads meet. 

Whereas possession by the god is. as a rule, invoked, posses¬ 
sion by evil spirits is dreaded, and various remedies resorted to 
for their expulsion. Such spirits are known by various names, 
but Bhairon and K dll are also believed to cause demoniacal 
possession. When a man becomes thus possessed, the pandit 
ascertains by astrology whether the possession is really due to evil 
spirits, and if this appears certain, he takes the man to the abode 
of the god. The people assemble and invoke the god with 
incessant cries, the pujdri remaining still and silent for a time. 
Soon he begins to tremble and nod his head. He then asks 
the god to cure the sufferer Casting rice at the people he curses 
them until in terror they offer to propitiate the god with sacrifices 
of goats, etc., whereupon he advises that sacrifice be made. 
He then offers rice to the god and says that the evil spirit will 
depart. Dhup is not offered, nor bis music played, and as a rule, 
Ho mantrds are read, but in rare cases K&li is thus invoked - 

Kdli chari char chari kdt kdt, 

Dehi ko khdi , 

Pdni bahi samundar kd, bhdt 
Chnrel bhasam ho jdi} 


1 Lit., K6ii hae arisen and devours tho sacrifice. Let the ocean flew, let ghost and demen 
torn into aehse. [ Shut i> a male and churel a female ghost, J 
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Sirmur Statb. 1 The evil eye. 


Disease is attributed to one of three causes, vis., physical, 
divine wrath, or possession by an evil spirit. Tbe wrath of a god 
is averted by making offerings or sacrificing a goat, according to 
one’s vow, but if a day be the cause of the sickness, the ceremo¬ 
nial is elaborate. An evil spirit is usually worshipped by night, 
water from seven places, earth from a public square, flowers 
and essences of all kinds being placed on a thdl or plate, on which 
is also put an earthen lamp with four wicks. The plate is waved 
round the patient’s head and then placed in a public space, and 
this constitutes the chhoti pufa, or lesser worship. In the greater; 
called bare puja, or sarsanchain in the hill dialect, the rites are the 
same, but bread is also made of seven kinds of grain cooked in 
an inverted pan. Or in cases of illness the sick man is taken to 
a public square and a goat sacrificed. To propitiate Bhairon, 
halwa or bread made in the same way is given to a black dog, 
and a black goat is sacrificed. 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

Demoniacal pot- 
gets ion. 


The pdpra is the ghost of a deceased person which causes Tbe pipra 
barrenness or disease, and if any one is thus afflicted a Bhdt is 
consulted, and he makes an astrological calculation with dice 
thrown on a board, ( sdnchi ). There tbe sufferer summons all 
the members of the family, who sound a tray ( thdli ) at night, 
saying ‘ O pdp hsi upar utar d,' — ' O soul descend on some one,’ 
and (though perhaps not before the third or fourth day) the 
pdpra or imp takes possession of a child, who begins to nod 
its head, and when questioned explains whose ghost the pdpra 
is and shows that the patient’s affliction is due to some injury 
done by him or his forefather to the ghost, and that its wrongs 
must be redressed or a certain house or place given up to 
a certain person or abandoned. The patient acts as thus 
directed. 


As a rule in Pachhdd and Rainkd Tansfls when an old man is 
not cared for and dies aggrieved at the hands of his descendants, 
his curse 1 is supposed to cling to the family. Whenever subse¬ 
quently there is illness in the family, or any other calamity visits 
it, the family Brahman is consulted and he declares the cause. 

If the cause is found to be the displeasure of the deceased, his image 
is put in the house and worshipped. If the curse affects a field, a 
portion of it is dedicated to the deceased. If this worship is 
discontinued, leprosy, violent death, an epidemic or other similar 
calamities overtake the family. Its cattle do not give milk or 
they die, or children are not born in the house. 

A person endowed with the evil-eye is called ddg or d&gni, xh«e»u«*. 
and to avert hia influence seven kinds of grain are mixed with 
cow-dung and plastered on the house door, an obscure mantra 
being recited. 


ip»pra } lit. * aia,’ 
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CHAP. I, C. The hill people of Sirmtir, especially those of the trans-Giri 

Population, country, are divided into two great factions called Sathar and 

y ‘ Pdsar, who are believed to be the descendants of tho Pdndavas 

and Kauravas or of their followers and disciples. These factions 
do not intermarry with each other, nor do they care to eat and 
smoke together, indeed until quite recently they were at feud with 
each other. Though open fights have long since ceased, the old 
enmity still subsists. Neither faction has any leader. Formerly 
all the people of a bhoj belonged to one and th6 same faction, but 
this principle is not now strictly adhered to. and though, generally 
speaking, the villages and communities observe this rule, there are 
numerous exceptions. Even the rule against eating and smoking 
together has almost disappeared. The menials of a village belong 
to the faction of their landholders. Immigrants from a village 
where people belong to the other faction generally attach them¬ 
selves to the faction of the people ef their new abode, but 
they are not compelled to do so, and this freedom seems to have 
led to bhojes being divided between the two factions. Besides 
this division, there are smaller parties in every clan, but they are- 
not established factions. They rise and sink as their founders 
or leaders rise and sink. 

E * C r<> D8e Men exchange pagHs or topis and women the snood or 

handkerchief which is tied round the head, and this exchange 
makes them brothers and sisters as the case may be. Besides 
this there are several other methods of forming relationship. At 
Hardw&r or any other sacred bathing place people exchange 
handfuls of sacred water and thus become kin. Both parties enter 
the water and each gives the other a handful of it to drink. 
B ardwdr and the Rainkd Lake are the most popular places for this- 
ceremony. A woman can in like manner make a brother on an 
auspicious day. She paints his forehead with saffron and presents 
him with some cash together with a cocoanut and something sweet, 
such as gar or shakar. The man returns the cash to her with a 
suit of new clothes. Some people give a feast to Brahmans and 
their relations and friends. The connection thus established is re¬ 
garded as a real blood tie,and the descendants of the parties cannot 
mter-marry. A dharam brother cannot, without disgrace, form, 
an illicit connection with his dharam sister. 

There are several ways of taking an oath. The most import¬ 
ant are to drink the water of Rainfcd Lake, to go to a temple and 
have the idol bathed by the priest and drink this water together 
•with rice offered on the image, to swear by taking a vessel full of 
Ganges water in one’s hand, or to take an oath in the name of a 
god or a cow, or to say “ May I eat beef if 1 lie.” Sometimes a 
man vows that if he speaks false, the god may kill his son or 
otherwise visit him with his wrath within a definite time. 
If he gets into trouble within the fixed period, he is 
proved a liar and must give a feast to the Pauchityat and a saerifisr 
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to the God. Besides he will have to make amends to his CHAP, I, c. 
opponent. During this fixed period the opposing parties cannot Population, 
eat or live together. If there is anything in dispute, the winning 0athfc 
party receives it and in other cases the winner is supposed to get 
a present. 

Thai is the oath of the local god or Rdjd, It is used to bind Thal ‘ 
a person to do, or to restrain a person from doing, a certain act. 

The Thai oath is held in awe, and disregard of it leads to 
certain calamity. One who breaks the oath of the Rdjd must 
pay one rupee four annas into the treasury, but if the “ Thai ” 
be of a “ deota ” (godling) only, the sacrifice of a t;oat suffices. 

The taking of this oath is expressed by the phrase “ deota Deota u**o». 
I'igdna ” or “ appointment of a God.” 

When two or more parties quarrel and wish to become 
enemies they call a deota to witness it and from this time they 
cannot eat, driuk or smoke together. Reconciliation is effected 
only by paying a penalty to the deota. 

When a man falls ill the Bhat or deota whose aid is invoked meu*of propirtj 
often declares that his house, field, or other property is spell¬ 
bound or possessed of demons and in fear of them it is abandoned. 

No rite is observed at this time, but when the property is again 
taken possession of, a penalty is paid to the deota or demon, and a 
goat is sacrificed to propitiate the demon. 

A man will invoke the curse of a god upon his enemy’s land 
or house. Similarly, a jealous husband effectively protects himself 
by putting his wife under the care of a God. 

Many are the superstitions attaching to husbandry. An 
auspicious moment roust be chosen for beginning to plough for a upe ” on *’ 
crop in the rabi. This is the case with the kharlf also in Tahsll 
Pachhdd. In Rainkd Tahsil once in a year, in Bhddon, an auspi¬ 
cious day is chosen for beginning to plough ; a Tuesday or a Wed¬ 
nesday is selected and a handful of flour given to a mandar or a 
Brahman. Sowing must be begun on a Tuesday under an 
auspicious phase of the moon ( nakshatra ). In the case of a 
bijandn 1 the field is not harvested by the cultivator, but is 
given to the local Bhat to cut and take the produce. 

In Rainkd the sacrifice of a he-goat is said to ensure a 
bumper crop. 

If two cobs grow on one ear of maize or if a snake is killed 
by the plough or an ugal (spring of water) appears in the field, a 
he-goat must be sacrificed and its head and feet buried in 
the ugal. 


« B>jandri (» “ not growing ” ), i.c., failure of a portion of the crop on a field. 
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Grain may not be used until one sir of it has been 
given to a Brahman and one to the astrologer. In the Sain 
and Pachh&d ildqas of Tahsll f’achh&d it is offered to the 
deota. 

In Tahsll Rainkd before grain is removed from the threshing' 
floor sirs of it are sent to the local shrine. At the time of 
separating the grain from the ear one’s back must be turned to the 
unlucky direction for the day (disa-sul and jogni) and all present 
keep silence. Green grass and cowdung are placed on the 
•wooden post in the centre of the threshing ground. A Brahman 
is feasted with food prepared from the new grain before other 
people touch it. 

When grain is carried home from the threshing ground the 
carrier must not face the uulucky direction. 

In Pachh&d and nearly all over the country it is considered 
auspicious if the sankrdnt, or first day, of Baisakh be fine, and that 
of As&r be rainless. On the first day of Sawan heavy rain should 
fall. In Magsar there should be rain, but no snow, though snow¬ 
fall on the hills is welcome then. In Chet rain is wanted in the 
high hills, but cloudy weather nowhere. Baisdkh must be fine. 
In Jeth rain is not wanted The sankrdnt of Asdr must be fine. 
Sdwan and Bhddon require heavy rain. The sankrdnt of Asauj 
should have rain. Kdtik must be fair. Rain in this month means 
scarcity. It should rain in Magsar, but be tine in Posh. Rain 
and snow must continue thtough Magh and Ph&gan. In Tahsll 
Rainkd when grain is taken out of the store for the first time 
green grass and cowdung. are placed by the store. This day 
must be either a Thursday or a Saturday. 

{ On the Krishen-Chaudas or 14th of the dark half of the lunar 
month of Bhddon the land is worshipped. The earth of seven 
tibbas or hillocks, the water of seven springs, and earth from every 
field of the worshipper is mixed together and manlrds are recited 
over the mixture. Then a little of this mixture is buried in every 
field possessed. In Sain and Pachhdd and even in Ndhan Tahsll 
in the month of Kdtik cattle are decorated with flowers, whitewash 
and red colours. This is a Brahmanical custom and is uot peculiar 
to Sirrnur. Trana-Giri cattle are neither sold nor purchased on a 
Thursday or a Sunday, nor during certain phases of the moon 
(panchak or mul). 

When a house is occupied for the first time a cow is tied in 
one comer and a pitcher of water placed in another. 

Some ten years ago, in 1895, the American Presbyterian 
Mission of Ludhi&na took up mission work in the State, but the 
work was carried on by Indian evangelists only, American Mis* 
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Bionariea from Arabdla making occasional visits to inspect the work 
of tho native missionary at Ndhan. The work at Ndhan formed 
a portion of the Home Mission field occupied by the Presbytery 
of Ludhiana and managed by a Board of Control composed of 
both Indian and American ministers. In 1902 however the 
station was made over to the Scandinavian Alliance Mission 
Society, which sent out two European Missionaries to Sirmtir. 
They have settled down in Ndhan, and at present the workers 
include besides these two a lady missionary and two evangelists. 
All the Christians in the State are, with one exception, immi¬ 
grants. 


Of the total population of the State 81 per cent, are dependent 
on agriculture. Cis-Giri the womeu immigrants from the plains 
do not work hard, though they grind corn and make clothes. 
Trans-Giri people are up before suurise, and che men go 
straight to their fields or the forest. If sowing, weeding 
or harvesting, they work all day in the fields where food is 
brought to them, but if work is slack, they return home for the 
mid-day meal. Besides field work the men have to cut and 
carry home fuel and grass. Grazing is usually entrusted to 
boys. 

In the evening they rub the body with clarified butter, take a 
hot bath and a meal, and settle the division of the next day’s work; 
then they assemble in the house of an influential man and talk 
and smoke till late in the evening. It is the business of the men 
to carry grain to the mill and produce to market for sale. One 
who is above the average in intelligence is - entrusted with the 
duties of shopping and borrowing or iending money, and he 
alone settles the village shopkeeper’s or family banker’s accounts. 
When not occupied otherwise the men spin wool or twist 
thread. 

A woman is equally hard* worked. Rising early in the morn* 
ing, she goes to a spring or stream to fetch water, then milks the 
cows and makes butter. After that she goes out to eut grass or 
fuel, and on her return prepares food, which it is her duty to take 
to the men in the fields. In the afternoon she goes out again to 
cut grass or work at weeding, and on her return she 
prepares the evening meal. She also bathes in the evening, and 
if any social gathering is being held, goes and joins in the singing 
and dancing. She very seldom spina and never grinds corn, 
unless she has nothing else to do. She mends and washes 
clothes. She works like a man in the fields, but does not 
plough. 

Trans-Giri, and elsewhere in the hills, the people eat cards or 
buttermilk with their food on winter mornings, and bread at 
night In hot weather, or when travelling, they use makki kd 
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sattu (maize flour, parched before grinding). Cultivators eat 
three or four meals a day. Trans-Gin, they eat gdwati in the 
morning, choldi bread and mandtnd at noon, aud rice with 
wbeaten cake at night. 

The morning meal is called jathalnu, the mid day one 
chehli and supper bidlu. Sattu is eaten twice or thrice a 
day during the hot weather, but it is used at all times in 
the Sain and Dh&rthi ildqds, where bread made of maize 
flour is also eaten. Buttermilk and curds are always used, and 
meat and fish are eaten. Potande is much liked in the hills. 
To make it ghi is put in a hot iron pan and did, diluted with 
water, is carefully spread with the hands over the entire pan. 
When fried, the potande is ready for use. It is practically the 
eame as the mande or pura of the plains; but it contains no 
Bugar or salt, it is prepared on festive occasions. 

Another standard food is mkalidn, which consists of ground 
rice, Potande is eaten with milk and khir (rice boiled in milk), 
and us&alidn with ghi and raw sugar. 

Potande, wkalidn and khir are festive dishes, only made 
at the Dfwdli, as a rule. 

Trans-Giri the agriculturists go to their fields early in the 
morning after a meal of cold rotl prepared during the previous day. 
Moll is also sent to them at sunset. 

Opium and bhang are very rarely indulged in. Tobacco is 
most popular and is enjoyed by men and women, old and young 
alike. The people are also fond of liquor, both men and women 
being addicted to it in the Ktingra ilaqa. The State has removed 
all restriction on the sale and distillation of liquor for the benefit 
of the people of this part. The people distil a peculiar beverage 
called 8ur. It is less alcoholic than ordinary liquor, and 
according to a good hakim it is harmless and invigorating. Its 
smell, however, is repulsive; 

Sur may be described as the national beverage of the people 
in Waziri K^ngra of Tahsfl Kainkl To make it the dried root of 
the jaingtd or karondd are well pounded and two sdrs of the powder 
mixed with four of barley flour and enough water to make a large 
chapdti, whioh is then wrapped in leaves of the chir and 
bhang or hemp, and the whole is then well oovered up with 
a blanket, so that it may ferment in the warmth. In .about 20 
days this cake turns red, and it is then taken out of the blanket 
and leaves and dri6d in the sun for about a week. At this stage 
it is called khim. This, mixed with ten &4rs of cooked chapdti 
made of mandwd flour, or twenty sirs of sweetened maize, is 
then put in an earthen vessel filled with water. After 10 or 12 
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days spirit is distilled from this mixture, the quantity given above CHAP. I. c, 
yielding five sdrs of the first, seven of the second or eight of the „ '—. 

third quality of spirit. 8 Population. 

Another kind of spirit is made by mixing a piece of khim Food • 
with cooked chapdtls made of gram or flour in a pot full of water 
and allowing this mixture to remain unstirred for about three 
months. It is then strained off and the liquid, which is red in 
colour, is a pure spirit called pikhli. 

A third and inferior kind of spirit is made by keeping the 
mixture described above for a fortnight only and then mixing its 
contents up by hand. This liquid is not strained. It is called 
ghaughaii , 

The roots of the Leri and batwa are also used for this purpose ; 
in fact any of these four plants can be used to make khim. The 
roots are gathered aud dried ia Phdgan, Chait, Baisdkh and 
Bhadon. 

Tea is extensively used throughout the State. 

In N&ban and cis-Giri the dress of the people does not differ Drew, 
from that seen in the plains. Trans-Giri a man’s dress consists of 
a white woollen unbuttoned coat, black woollen tight trousers, 
and a woollen cap. A woman ordinarily wears a lehnga 
or petticoat ankle deep, and a kurti (miniature anga) and 
her head in a piece of white cloth. But for social gather¬ 
ings a woman wears a white coat of fine cloth and uses for her 
head-dress a coloured handkerchief. Every married woman 
throughout the State is bound by custom to wear a nose-ring 
(noth) and a hair-binder ( chok). Kolfs and castes below them wear 
silver nalhs or nose-rings, while uppor castes wear gold ones. A 
chok is ordinarily of silver and is adjusted to tho hair a little 
behind tho head. 

JnNdhanTahsfl tho zaminddrs ’ houses are made of stone Hoo»e* 
and mud, usually of one storey, and are built contiguous to one 
another in abdclis, of which there are several in each village. But 
besides the house in the dbddi most zamlnddrs possess an out¬ 
lying dwelling house near their fields, called a bds. The cattle- 
shed or obera is a separate building and is usually built at some 
little distance from the dbddi as there is no danger of cattlo-lift- 
ing. 

Trans-Giri the houses are of a different type, being 
built of squared, stone on a rectangular foundation, stout 
beams of deoddr or some other strong timber being inserted 
after every foot or so of stone to ensure strength. These 
beams ran the whole length of the wall aod are equal to 
it in width. The houses are two or three storeys high, the lowest 
storey being about 5 feet and the second about 4 feet in height. 

The latter is often used for the storage of grain, the inmates living 
in the third storey. The upper storeys have each a verandah 
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(tung ), about 2 feet broad, running round two or more sides of 
tbe building. The verandah is usually painted in bright 
red ochre. It is reached by stairs or, in the poorer houses, 
by notched beams. The walls of the topmost storey contain 
cupboards for household necessaries, and the whole space is 
often partitioned off into two or three rooms, but only one 
door leads out from them on to the verandah. The roof is sloping 
and made of slate. Trans-Giri a house costs from Rs. 200 to 1,500, 
and as only one mason is employed it takes from one to ten years 
in building. During its construction the mason is fed by the 
owner, 5nd when the house is finished a panchdyat decides the 
amount to be paid as the mason’s remuneration. In the DtSn the 
houses or bangl&s are one-storeyed and made of mud or grass with 
thatched roofs. 

Trans-Giri beds are not used. The floor is made of planks 
planed smooth and the whole family sleeps on it under a 
single covering. In winter the door is kept shut and a fire 
kept burning on the hearth throughout tbe night, while 
for economy a pot of aruncolocasia roots is also kept boil¬ 
ing all night. In the Dhdrthi and Sain ilaqds beds are more 
common and in the Ddn their use is general. In the hill 
tracts mats or goat-skins are used to cover the floor, Daris 
made of se.veral pieces of cloth sewn together are also used as 
coverlets. 

Trans-Giri, when the house Only contains two storeys, a part 
of tbe upper room is partitioned off to form a kuth&r or dharothi 
for storing grain. This receptacle is often roofed in cases where 
it does not reach to the roof of the bouse. In the Sain and 
Dharthi tracts the granaries are made pyramid-shape of bamboo 
plastered with mud, nim or other puDgent leaves being placed ia, 
them to preserve the grain. 

Trans-Giri no rites are performed immediately before death 
but the followers of orthodox Brahmanical ideas give a cow to the 
family Brahman. No lamp is put in tho dying person’s hand. 
Four or five hours after death the corpse is put on the bier and 
carried to the burial ground by only two meu. It is accompanied 
by musicians, and at several places on the road it is placed on tbe 
ground while music is played. On reaching the burial ground 
the corpse is placed on the pyre, prepared by the family Koli, 
and the nearest relative sets fire to it with a bunch of burning 
grass. To take this bunch one hand is stretched out behind the 
back and into this the Koli puts the bunch. The corpse is covered 
with red cloth or silk. By the pyre are placed rice, barley, milk, 
ghi, tobacco and a huqqa. Friends and relations accompany the 
corpse and place clothes on it. Some of the people send a 
few of the bones at once to the Ganges by the family Brahman 
who ties the bag containing them to hie neck, only removing it 
when answering the call of nature when he ties it to a tree. 
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Those who die of a wound or epidemic disease are buried. Cis- 
Giri Brahmanical ceremonies are performed with a few alterations, 
e g., no lamp i3 lighted at the time of death, the dying person is 
made to lie on a cloth which is buried with the body, and the dying 
person is bathed before death. The period of mourning is from 
soven to seventeen days. Low caste people such as Kolfs, Chamdrs, 
etc., complete the doath ceremonies (kirya) on the seventeenth day. 

Trans-Giri mourning lasts for three, five, seven, eleven or 
thirteen days. On the last of these kirya is performed and a 
Brahman feasted. There are no Maha Brahmans, nor is the pind 
ceremony gone through. If a Maha Brahman happens to arrive 
within a year or so, he sometimes performs this ceremony. 
Generally speaking Kanets keep mourning for five days, Bb&ts for 
seven, and Dhetbis 1 for three days. The family of the deceased 
does not eat turmeric, spices, pepper or urd (pulse) during this 
period and nobody takes food or drink from their hands until the 
mourning is over. Relatives and friends are informed of the last 
day of mourning, and on it they assemble outside the village and 
the family Brahman brings them to the house of the deceased where 
they give ghi and grain in small quantities to the surviving head 
of the family and condole with him and the other members of the 
family on their loss. This ceremony is called paulao. After this 
the mourning is over and all restrictions are removed. If a 
sankrdnt (or first day of a month) or a festival occurs during the 
period of mourning, the mourning ends a day before this unless the 
bones are being sent to the Ganges at once, in which case the 
period does not expire before the thirteenth day. 

A woman who dies during pregnancy or confinement is sup¬ 
posed to be apt to cause injury to her relatives, and one who 
dies in giving birth to a child but before it is delivered is much 
dreaded. In such a case the womb is cut open and the child taken 
out and buried separately, while iron nails are fixed in the eyes, 
mouth and breasts of the mother, and her feet and hands are bound 
with iron chains to render her powerless. When the corpse is 
taken out white mustard seed and embers are scattered on the road 
traversed by the procession. Brahmanical oeremonies are also 
performed at Thdnesar, Hardwdr and Gaya if possible. 

If a person dies accidentally or suddenly, his ghost is held in 
awe and must be rendered powerless by Brahmanical ceremonies. 
It is supposed that if a bachelor (especially one between the ages 
of twelve and twenty) dies, his soul can "be tamed and used as one 
chooses. The ghost of any one, but more especially of a Brah¬ 
man, who is burnt on a Sunday in the bright half of the lunar 
month, is much dreaded. To get control of the soul one who 
knows the art goes to the burning ground during the night, 
and by reciting certain mantrds, and performing certain cere¬ 
monies, converts the ghost into a masdn, or obedient spirit. 
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The national game is thoda. It is very popular trans* 
Giri. The game derives its name from thoda , the arrow with 
which it is played (Sirmauri). It is an ancient game supposed 
to date from the time of the Pdtidavds. The players wear 
black woollen caps, in shape like a Delhi jeweller’s pagri with a 
silver mounted tuft of peacock’s feathers worn as an aigrette. 
Below this, on the right side, are worn silver chains which cover 
nearly half the head and hang down to the ear. Bound the waist 
an ordinary coat or chola is worn, with trousers made of some 
thick, coarse material, such as felt, and very tight below the knee. 
A long heavy boot covering the whole foot and ankle is also- 
worn. The attacking party takes a bow and arrow in his left 
hand, and, in his right, a danqra or axe which he brandishes 
until the moment comes to use the bow when the danqra is put 
in the belt. The bows, which are very long, are made of bamboo, 
and the arrows of bamboo or oans, but they are not pointed. N The 
game requires two players. One of them aims an arrow at his 
adversary, who wards it off. The arrow must only hit the back 
of the leg below the knee. The defender keep3 his back turned 
towards his opponent and moves rapidly. If the shooter misses, 
the parties change places, but if he hits his adversary, the winner 
sings a song of triumph. Throughout the game the players, 
especially the assailants, sing the praises of their ancestors and 
relatives famous for their bravery. The players become very 
excited when it is played between Sathors and Pasars. The 
following are a few of the phrases sung during the game. 

(Bir Singh is the assailant, Moti Bam the pursued). — !. 
3ago ra Chunvi, chhota Sham Chand kd, Birsingh ndm mom. 

My home is Chunvi, and 1 am son of Shdrn Chand, and 
my name is Bfr Singh.’ 

2. Dasakni ha nalia, Bhagwdnu, Ohulabu ka chhota , 
Kdnshi Jtdm ndm bali mera in Ihi chita le. Jo thia hot tu bhi 
j&n le. Moti pydra chun bhire ra Kathra phei' tv bhi jdn le jo thia 
koen. * Bow of Dasakna, son of Bhagwdnu and Ghulabu, whose 
name is Kdnshi Kdm. Know you me 1 O beloved Moti Rdm, 
who are the musk of the musk deer of the Chaur foreht, you; 
know me, what I am/ 

(The latter sentence ia ironical. Kdnshi Rdm tells his 
adversary Moti Rdm that he is like a beautiful wQman, he eannot 
fight. Dasakoa is the name of a village.) 

3. Mae meri kathori. * Ho l my musk I ’ 

4. Mae mera bickhua. * HoJ scorpion 1* 

5. Bat mera jhatka. f Ob, good shot! ’ 

(3, 4 and 5 are ironical.) 

6. Thoda ka bhukha deo Bijat ka hajri. * I hunger for thoda ; 
I am an attendant of Bijat.’ (ThiB is the challenge.) 
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The title of the chief is RAjA, and of his consort RAni. Tika CHAP. I, C. 
is the title of the heir-apDarent and RAj KutnAr that of a RAjA’s Population, 
son, Kanwar being a male member of his family, and at present Ti(leg and 
a title of little dignity in Sirmur as it has become common, name*. 

BbAu is a descendant of a UAjA. This title is not officially 
recognized, nor is it ever recorded, but elderly people, particularly 
women, address a RAjA’s descendant by it. The titles BhAu and 
Kanwar attaches to twenty or more generations. A girl of the 
RAjA’s family is called Dei. 

The old titles of officials are of some interest. Desdxoal 
means a chief official or manager. Qulddr (a corruption of 
phalladdr, lit. a store-keeper) was an official who was in charge of 
a Moaziri before the new system was introduced by the late RAja. 

He was also called iamaddr. Chauntru corresponded to a zailddr, 
a quasi official in charge of a group of several bhojas. Sidna was a 
village headman, and a Uhimadar was his deputy. 

Paulia was a gate-keeper, and bhanddri a store-keeper. 

The descendants of royal store keepers are still known by this 
name. Barati was a peon, and sanjdli, a head butler or officer 
in charge of the wardrobe. 

A family held in high respect for its bravery is spoken of 
as Khund and one of low status as Gwayon. 

Trans-Giri there are four important festivals, which Festival* and 
ordinarily last three days. The chief day of festivities is known fairg * 
as SAjA. These festivals themselves are also called SajAs, which is 
equivalent to the Teohar of the plains. Each of these SAjAs has its 
own pecular customs. 

The Bisu festival falls on the last two days of the solar month 
of Chait and the first of BaisAkh. The first day is Asbkalanti, the 
second Bashri and the third is SajA. The Bisu fair is held in 
several villages, and the dates of Bisu vary in different places. 

The fair is held on a high summit under the flag of the village 
l)eota. People dance, play Thoda, and feast their friends. 

HuryAli is celebrated during the rainy reason on the first of 
SAwan and the last two days of the preceding month of Asdr— 
milk and rice take a large part in the preparations of the appro¬ 
priate dainties. 

Diwali cis-Giri is celebrated on the same day on which it is 
observed in the plains, but in the hi^h hills it comes a full month 
after it. The first day of the festival is AskAntl, the middle SAjA, 
and the last Prainth. On this festival Kolis and Dhokfs sing, 
dance and give' farcical performances during the night in the houses 
of those of their landlords who have been blessed with a, son 
during the preceding year. In return they are given presents. 

They also visit the villages in which girls of their own villages 
are married. Sometime a barricade is put on their route to close 
it, and unless they sing the songs specially potent to open the 
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route, they cannot go on. Those who do not know these son^s 
return to their homes. The party who violates this rule or enters 
a house before sunset is liable to be fined by the Panchdyat. 

The Mdgh festival is the greatest of all. No fair is hold, but 
rich and poor, young and old, man and woman, celebrate it. It 
commences on the ?8thof Poh. The first day is Asklantf, the 
second Dawldntl, the third Altrdnti and the fourth Sajd. Sheep 
and goats that have been reared in the preceding year specially 
for this festival are killed on the Sajd day. Every household kills 
at least one goat. Nearly the whole month of Mdgh is spent in 
feasting and merry making. The preparations for this gay period 
take at least a month. Mdgh is the coldest time of the year 
and the husbandman, forced by the climate to spend his days 
indoors, does his best to make them merry. 

Besides these four Sdjds, Janatnashtmi (the anniversary of 
Krishnd’s birth day) is celebrated in the temples throughout 
Sirmdr on the eight day of the dark half of Bhddon. The 
celebration takes the form of a general feast. 

During the Sdjds and on the first day of every month 
landlords feast their Kamins. 

The following are the less important fairs :— 

Rainkd fair is held on the 11th day of the bright half of 
Kdtak on the bank of Rainkd Lake. It is much frequented by 
people from the plains. Ginger, both green and dried, turmeric, 
walnuts and wooden utensils are sold in large quantities. 

Telokpur fair is held in Chait. 

Nomay ash fair takes place in October or November at Ndhan. 
It is a secular fair and was inaugurated by the Rdjd in 1900 to pro¬ 
mote commerce. Agricultural produce and implements and other 
articles of industry are exhibited and prizes awarded. A horse 
show is also held. Hill people dance the Thoda and play their 
music. Lectures on social and religious topics are given. His 
Highness makes a speech on the last day, and fire-works close the 
fair. It is the largest fair in the State, and about 20,000 people 
attend it. 

The Dusehrd is celebrated for four days in Ndhan in 
Asauj. It opens with a private Darbdr and an elephant 
procession to the temple at Kdli-Osthdn. On the chief 
day (the 10th of the bright half of Asauj) His Highness 
holds a Darbdr at Kdli-Osthdn and a review of the State army 
in the Chougm. 

The Sola is both religious and secular, and is held round 
the Sikh temple at PaunUr on the day of the full moon in 
Phdgan. 



CHAPTER II.—ECONOMIC- 

—>■< — 

Section A.—Agriculture. 

The diversities of soil and climate in the State are so con- qhap. I!, A. 
siderable that the systems of husbandry naturally vary greatly —-- 

from place to place. From an agricultural point of view the State “ 

maybe divided into three distinct tracts:—(1) the high hills of . 

Tahs/ls Pachhad, Rainki, and the hilly' - part of Paunta, (2) Nlhan 8irmur * 
Tahsil, which may again be subdivided into the Dhdrthi range 
and the kkols of M dhan and Paunta, (3) the Kidrda Ddn. 

In the higher hills few fields are allowed to lie fallow for a 
whole year, even the inferior soils, khil and dhdng , which lie at a 
distance from the habitations, being cultivated every Kharff and, 
if the rains are abundant, for the Rabi also. 

Speaking generally, two crops a year are taken throughout 
the hills. This is avoided only by those who can afford to lose 
the extra crop. But in the Dhdrthi a system of fallows is prac¬ 
tised, the land being allowed to remain untilled for two or 
three years after a single crop. Generally the soil is fertile, 
and manuring is freely resorted to. 

The chief Rabi crops are wheat, barley, gram, sarson, opium, 
masur ( lathyrus sativus) and tobacco. The sowing season begins in 
Asauj (September to October) and ends in Poh (December to 
January). Wheat is sown in the hills liable to snowfall as early as 
September. The crops are harvested in April, May and even as 
late as the beginning of June. 

The Kharff crops are maize, rice, sugarcane, oil-seeds, ginger, 
cotton, pepper, cholai (amaranthus), mandwd (millet, Clousyne 
corocana), kulthi (Dolichas uniflorus ), urd (Phaseolus radiatus ), 
gaugali ( Arum colocasea), Kachdlu (Arum colocasea, var.) and 
turmeric. Maize sowing begins in April, the precise time depend¬ 
ing on the rain. 

Owing to the improvement in the means of communication 
the hill tracts have been opened up and their agricultural system 
has much improved. Cultivators, finding a profitable market, 
have taken to growing the more valuable crops on a large scale, 
and even sugarcane has been introduced, some villages producing 
the fine ponda variety. Owing to the conservative instincts of 
the hill people however it has not yet become a popular crop. 

The method of harvesting in the bills differs markedly from Hill system, 
that of the plains, in that in the hills the ears of the crop alone 
are reaped, the straw being left standing as it grew. The hill 
people carry the ears when gathered to the common threshing 
floor ( khalidn ) of the village, and they even store them in 
a common shed ( kharoli ), and have a common oven (bhdt) in 
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which to parch sattu. Oaugati is one of the staple foods of the 
hill people. It is sown in June, with turmeric and ginger, and 
harvested from October to December. 

The only crop grown for fodder in the higher hills is phapfod 
(Fagopynm sativus). Cattle graze readily on the leaves of bihul 
(Orevia appositi folia) and other trees, so much so that in the hills no 
fodder crop is grown and even the wheat-straw is thrown 
away. 

No Rabi crop is grown in laud on which mandtod, urd, choldi 
or kulihi has been harvested in the preceding Kharlf, but any Rabi 
crop may be grown aftor maize or rice, and any Kharif crop may 
be grown after wheat, barley or gram. Wheat or tobacco is sown 
on land on which ginger or turmeric has been harvested. 1 

In the hhols cotton is sown as soon as rain falls in June, and 
after gathering the harvest in October sihi is sown in it. In the 
following Kharif a crop of maize is taken ; and this is followed by 
wheat in the Rabi. In the June following mandwd is cultivated, 
and after that the land must lie fallow until it can be manured 
again. This rotation is only practised in rich soils. 

The most valuable products of the State are poppy, ginger, 
turmeric, rice and tobacco. 

Poppy is cultivated only on the high hills and on irrigated 
land. The land is watered and ploughed sis or seven times in 
October; after that it is again watered and left till it becomes some¬ 
what hard, when it is again ploughed and levelled with a sohdgd and 
divided into small plots called kidris, to facilitate the even flow of 
water over it. The poppy crop is weeded and earthed up three or 
four times. The plant flowers in Chet or Baisdkh (March and 
April), and when the heads begin to ripen small deep cuts are made 
in the cup in the evening with a three-edged lancet, and on, the 
following morning the opium juice is scraped off with a sharp 
edged piece of iron. Almost all the opium produced is exported to 
Pati&la, NAbha, the neighbouring Hill States and surrounding 
British Districts, very little being consumed locally. The Pajhota 
ildqa of Tahsxl Pachhdd is famous for the fine quality of its opium 
and tobacco, which sell dearer than that produced in other parts 
of the State. 

The tobacco grown in Sirmur is of two kinds, Pahari and kakar . 
The former is cultivated in the hills. The seed is sown in Chait 
or Baisdkh (March and April) together with ginger, ordinarily 
in the khdls (small water channels) of a field and the seedlings 
are transplanted to fields specially prepared for them in Asdr or 
S&wan (August). The growth is then weeded and earthed up 
thrice before it flowers in Bhiidon or Asauj (September). The 


1 In the DhSrtlu onions also follow ginger on irrigated lands. 
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flowers are cut off, as this improves the quality of the tobacco. CHAP. II, A 
In Kdtak (November) the stalks, together with the leaves, Agrlcul- 
are cut a few inches above the root and buried in the earth ture. 
for ten days, after which they are dried and pounded. This xobtcco. 
tobacco is called kdtaki (i.e., cut in Kdtak), and is of the 
tirst quality. The parts of the stalks left uncut sprout again 
and produce leaves which are picked off in January, and 
they make the inferior kiad of tobaoco called lulu, which is 
either used separately or mixed with tobacco of the better quality. 

The stalks sprout again in the spriDg, and the process gone 
through in KAtak is repeated in Bais&kh (May). This produce is 
called baishai {i.e., out in Baisdkh) and forms the second quality. 

The plants produce tobacco leaves for three years in succession 
if well watered. The hill people generally grow tobacco in 
irrigated lands. In unirrigated lands the plants die after the first 
harvesting. The kakar tobacco is grown in the Diin and low 
hills of Nahan Tahsfl. It is cultivated on irrigated lands and 
produces only one crop. The seed is sown in Maghsar (December), 
and transplantation takes place in Phagan or Chait (March- 
April). The tobacco of the Pajhota ildqa is famous for its supe¬ 
riority, both in smell and taste, and is widely appreciated. 

Rice is either planted or sown. The former method can Kies, 
only be applied in irrigated land, and is briefly as follows :—The 
unhusked rice is washed in fresh water, placed in a purd (a 
receptacle made of mdljhan leaves) and put beneath a water-fall 
for three days, after which the purd is put in the sun for a few 
days to dry the rice. Thejowriis next buried in the earth for 
three days. The process makes the grain sprout. The shoots 
are first soaked in water and then planted in fields, flooded knee- 
deep. Where there is a scarcity of mdljhan trees the rice ia 
put in an earthen pot with water and kept in the house for 
three days, after which the first water is poured away and the 
pot is refilled with fresh water and shaken. Its mouth is then 
tied up in a white cloth, and it is placed upside down on a big 
stone and left there for three clear days, when the rioe plants 
sprout and are ready for planting. Bdsmati, zlri, chhtthara, jhinjan, 
magord, tnaqori, munji, begam, rdmjwain and sdnthi are the kinds 
of rice grown in irrigated land, and Mloti, dhold, champd, bolon, 
ujla , ukhal, sandru, banksar, ratiod, tishal, are those sown on rain 
land. Bdsmati sells dearest, and next to it come jhinjan, ram - 
jwain, chhuhdra and zlri. Ram jwain is most common in the low lands 
and Ddn, while bdsmati is usually grown in the hills. The bdsmati 
of Majhai, J&nckd, Bhainkar Kunar and Kotla is famous for its 
good quality.' Jhinjan, magord, uiagari , munji, kalon, sundri, 
banksar, ratwd and tishal can only be grown in the high hills. 

Sdnthi can be cultivated ia unirrigated lands, but it requires 
a heavy rainfall. 
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CHAP. It, A. 

Agricul¬ 

ture. 

Sugarcane. 


The cultivation of sugarcane was introduced into Sirmur by 
the late Bdjd Sir Shamsber Prakash. In the hill tracts the same 
plants produce two or three crops, and of these the second is 
the most productive. The cane is crushed in the mills at 
Ndhan. 


Ginger. The cultivation of ginger and turmeric yields a good profit. 

Ginger is sown in Chet in the Sain ildqa, but in the high 
hills sowing goes on up to Asarh (June). In December it 
is harvested, i.e., the roots are taken out and again buried in tho 
earth till April when the green ginger is put in a big wicker 
receptacle, called dall, with a few small stones. The ddll is hung 
on a tree and kept constantly moving for an hour, and then the 
ginger is put in the sun to dry and again placed in the 
dall and kept moving as before. It is grown on irrigated 
land preceded by a crop of barley or a fallow. Ginger 
cannot be grown in the same land for two successive years 
It requires a good deal of watering and weeding. Turmeric is 
cultivated in the same way as ginger, but those cultivators who 
can aflord it keep it in the ground for two years, and the root 
grows larger and heavier. After harvesting, the roots are boiled 
and the turmeric is ready for use. The ginger produced in 
tbe Dharthi is the best in quality and that of the higher 
hills comes next, while that grown in unirrigated lands in the 
higher hills is not fit for making dry ginger and is only used 
green. In Dharthi people do not store ginger for seed as 
their ginger sells at a high rate and they can purchase seed 
cheap. 

In the hill tracts grass is cut and stored in October, It is 
gathered into small bundles and these are stacked on any 
open ridge or hillock near the cattle sheds, in conical stacks 
or pohs. The hill people divide their waste into two parts, 
the charund or grazing land and the gkdsan or grass 
reserve. 


Diseases of crops. The crops have many enemies. 'Hares and rats do much 

damage to the young crops and the mature crops are devastated 
by monkeys, hares and pigs. The zaminddr requires no license 
to keep a gun for protection of his crops. Lightning, thunder 
and cloudy weather appear to be favourable to white ants 
which injure the gram, while westerly winds in March not 
only help to ripen the crops, but kill the white ants. Easterly 
winds in the cold weather, especially in February and March, are 
injurious if accompanied by rain. High winds following rain 
are apt to uproot plants which are in the ear or coming to ear, 
and in September they blow down the maize stalks. Hail not follow¬ 
ed by rain does much damage, but if it is accompanied by rain 
the hail is said to act as a manure to young crops not yet in the 
ear. If the winter rains fail, the crops are liable to suffer much 
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from frost and on irrigated lands they are watered to protect them CHAP. II, A 
from severe cold. Damns or scare-crows usually consist of a Agricui* 
black earthenware pot stuck on a stick. They are placed m ture, 
fields to avert the evil eye as much as to scare off wild animals. 

With the exception of the sugar mills which the N&ban Agricultural i»- 
foundry supplies to subjects of the State at reduced prices, there j* 
has been no improvement in agricultural implements in historical 
times. The cultivator of a small holding can provide all the imple¬ 
ments he requires at a cost of Rs. 5, but one cultivating a large 
holding, of twenty acres or so, requires a set of implements which 
cost about Rs. 10, and some cultivators like to have spare sets. A 
pair of plough bullocks can be had in the hills for about Rs. 25, but 
in the Ddn bigger animals are used and the average cost is about 
Rs. 50 a pair. There are no carts in the hills, and manure and 
produce are carried by the cultivators on their backs, A good many 
animals are usually kept, and these help in providing good manure. 

Fodder being abundant, the people have no difficulty in keep¬ 
ing cattle. Big zaminddrs in the hills keep mules to transport 
their produce. The price of cattle is increasing slightly, but this 
is not much felt by the hill people. Cattle are not imported from 
other parts. The plains cattle (except buffaloes) do not flourish in 
the hills and the bullocks are useless. In the hills only small¬ 
sized animals can work in the fields. There is not work enough 
for big animals, and the fodder does not suit them. The hill cattle 
thrive on the coarse grass and the leaves of the hill trees, such, as 
the bihul, a diet quite insufficient for tho cattle of the plains. 

Bull buffaloes are not used in the hills for agricultural purposes, 
but in the Dun the people'(who come mainly from the Bist Dodb 
in the Punjab) use them freely. 

In the hill tracts which comprise the Tali si Is of Pachhdd and Manure. 
Rainkd and the northern parts of Paonta and N&han Tahsfls, the 
fields are generally manured once a year, the quantity of manure 
varying from forty to five hundred mans per bigah pakka, The usual 
time for manuring is Maghsar and Poh (15th November to 15th 
January) when the people can, as a rule, spare time for the work. 

Fields for ginger, turmeric and gaugati are manured twice a year, 
once in the winter and again in Asdr after sowing, and therefore 
about five hundred mans of manure are required for a pakka bigah of 
these crops. But no manure is required if wheat or barley is sown 
after ginger, turmeric or gaugati has been harvested. Maize requires 
about three hundred mans of manure, wheat two hundred and sugar¬ 
cane one hundred pev pakka bigah no manure is required for other 
crops. In land in which maize has been harvested, Rabi crops of 
all kinds can be cultivated without manure. The land is ploughed, 
manured and levelled with a sohdgdiu December or January and left 
lying till the time for sowing ginger, turmeric and gaugati in May or 
June or sugarcane in March. Similarly wheat land is ploughed 
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A. and sown in October, but in the snowy ranges wheat is sown as 
- early as September. Kice lands are not manured. In the khols 
and Dharthi land is only manured once every three or four years. 
The average amount of manure per pakka bigah is a hundred and 
flfty mans. Wheat and maize lands are generally manured, but 
other crops can be sown on unmanured land or in land in which. 
maize or rice has been harvested. For gram rice land is generally 
used. In the hills the chief manuro used is cowdung. 

Wood being abundant in the hills, cowdung cakes are 
not made for fuel, and manure is thus available. Cattle 
are very often kept solely for the sake of the manure they 
afford. 

Decayed leaves and herbage carried over the fields by 
streams in flood, and the straw of crops left standing after the 
grain has been harvested are natural manures of considerable 
efficacy. 

The cattle of the hills are very small ; cows give on an 
average from one to two sers of milk a day, but a trans-Giri cow is 
milked thrice daily, and can give on an average five sdrs a day. 
The cattle in the higher hills are kept in the ground floor of the 
house, or in separate sheds called obera t which are commonly 
made in or near the pasturage. The cattle are shut up in them 
during the night, without any one to watch them, but the sheds 
are carefully made secure against bears and panthers. They have 
small wooden doors and are warm even in cold weather. Well- 
to-do or industrious poople keep buffaloes, but not in the house, 
separate sheds being built for them and the men in charge 
near a river or tank. These sheds aro called dohohis. The man 
in charge milks the buffaloes and prepares the ghi. Generally all 
the dohehis of a village are built together. Besides the land? 
holders, the JammtiwH Giijara keep a very large number of 
buffaloes, usually fine stock. They have their own camps with a 
lambarddr and a zailddr of their own. In winter they live in 
the low hills or in the Dim, but in the hot weather they move 
to the high hills, or into the adjacent State of* Jubbal. Some of 
their camps are very well off and own as many as a hundred and 
fifty head of cattle. Their only occupation is breeding buffaloes 
and trading in ghi as their name denotes. They originally came 
from the Jammu Hills. 

The hill people breed goats and sheep. A good khddu (sheep) 
costs as much as twenty or twenty-five rupees, but the common 
animal sells for eight or ten. Sheep are kept solely for the sake 
of the wool, but goats are also kept for good. In the hot 
Weather the sheep of the lower parts are sent up to cooler 
pastures and in the cold the J ubbal people bring their sheep 
down into Sirmiir territory. 
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Ponies are bred only in the Ddn. The State encourages CHAP. 11. A« 
horse and mule-breeding, and keeps a horse and donkey Agricul- 
stallion at Paunta, Prizes are offered for well-bred ponies and ture. 
mules at the R&m Lila fair. The District Board maintains a salotri Live-stock, 
who is constantly on tour in the interior. 

Pigs are only kept by sweepers at N&han, and in the hill 
by a few Kolis. Kanets will not keep them. Though fond of 
wild boar’s flesh, the hill people will not eat home-bred pork, and 
villages swarming with pigs, as in the eastern Punjab, are not to 
be seen, The hill people do not keep poultry. 

There is no well irrigation. Even in the Dun plain the 
water is far below the surface. The Tahsils of Pachh&d and 
Rainkd have plenty of kuls or small water channels, but there are 
comparatively few in the Ddn. The average cost of a new Ml in 
the Dhdrthi is forty to fifty rupees and in the high hills from fifty to a 
hundred. In some places the kuls are made by hired labour, but the 
villagers generally invite their friends and the people of the 
surrounding villages to work on a new kill, giving them sattu for 
breakfast and a good meal of meat and rice, or sugar and rice, 
together with clarified butter in the evening. Where the spring 
is at a long distance from the field and the water is not abundant 
a pond (called khdll) is made a little below the spring, and used as 
a reservoir for irrigation. The annual repairs to the Mis are 
generally effected after the monsoons. State aid for repairs to 
kuls can be obtained either in the form of takdvi or remission of 
revenue for a limited period, but is not always applied for and kuls 
are often allowed to fall into disrepair and disuse. 
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Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 

Zamindars in the hilly tracts settle Kollsand Chamars on their 
lands as necessity arises. Tenants get food in the morning and 
evening together with clothes for the cold and hot weather, and their 
relatives get a field rent free according to their needs. They are 
also advanced loans in cash free of interest at weddings and other 
occasions. Besides these tenants there are dhidlchts, who get 
cattle and implements free from the landlord, paying him half 
the produce of the fields they cultivate. Tenants-at-will are 
scarce. Besides these, blacksmiths, carpenters, barbers, shoe¬ 
makers, potters, and blanket-makers, settled as menials in the 
villages, receive a share of the produce at harvest for their services. 
Blacksmiths and Badhis get sixteen sdrs of grain for each plough, 
shoemakers sixteen sers for each man and eight for each woman, 
and barbers five s4rs per head. Each village menial also gets a 
rupee or eight annas at the wedding of a boy or girl respectively. 
But the rates of wages in kind vary with the status of the land- 
owners and the nature of the work. Kamfns are feasted on the 
first day of every month and on holy days. 

In the hills daily labourers are not employed for agricultural 
work. Kofis generally work for the cultivators in return for a 
share of the produce, and they are indispensable to every village. 
Extra labourers are required to help in ploughing, manuring and 
weeding, and for this the neighbours are invited, some one plays 
the dhol and the rest work, all receiving some sattu at noon and a 
meal in the evening. 

In the level tracts of the Ddn and Nahan Tahsfl, how¬ 
ever, hired labour is employed at harvest time, and paid in kind. 
If wages run high ten s6rs [khdm] per head are paid, if low six or 
seven sirs, but as much as twenty-five sirs per head have been paid. 
For cultivators three annas a day is the usual wage, aud this is the 
common rate for other kinds of labour, carriers being paid three 
annas per stage. At Ndban in building work men earn three 
to four annas daily and women two to three annas. The Chamars, 
Kofis, Dumras and the poorer Muhammadans and Purbias 
work as labourers, Kolis in Nfihan are generally masons and 
earn about eight annas which is also the usual wage for 
carpentry. 

Of recent years the value of land has risen greatly in the Ddn, 
where the best fetches a hundred rupees per bigah pakka and land 
which no one would have for a gift some years ago is now 
sold at fifty. Land in the hills is not so dear, though its value has 
greatly increased. Trans-Giri, in Rainkd Tahsil, nidi land sells at 
a hundred and fifty rupees the bigah pakka, kaldhu of the 1st clasa. 
at a hundred, and obar land at from tea to fifty according to quality. 
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In Ndhan Tahafi kaldhu land only fetches twenty-five to fifty rupees CHAP, n, B. 
Per bigah pakka and dhar or bardnt eight to fifteen rupees. In Re n ls~ 
Pachh&d Tahsll the price of kaldhu ia put at fifty rupees, and that Wages and 
of bar&ni at ten. In Paunta Tahsil the price of both kinds ia said Pr,ces * 
to vary from ten to a hundred rupees per bigah. In some places VaIu ® land, 
the price is as low as one rupee per bigah . 
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CHAP. II, C. 
Forests. 


GBoT.oaiOArXT and physically the State is connected with th®. 
Himdlaydn and sub-Himalayan series and the Ndhan Siwaliks, 
being divided as regards climate and vegetation into temperate 
and tropical zones. 

The highest elevation is the Chanr peak (11,982 feet), which 
jsthe axis of the trans-Giri system. The lowest point, 1,400 feet 
above the sea, is on the southern boundary. About two-thirds 
of the whole area of the State is occupied by forest, some portions 
of which form connected tracts of several miles in extent; but 
besides these there are many smaller, spread over considerable 
slopes of village grass lands. The following is a description of 
them as they occur in their natural divisions :— 


Voreit* on the 
Bushri, Bhoihato, 
P*irwi, Lftita 
*nd Palor 
■trismaand 
tributaries. 


The KftWftl 


A compact belt of forests twenty miles long and from one to 
five miles broad, containing for the most part oak, stretches across 
the upper western face of the Chaur spur at an elevation of between 
7,000 and 11,9<>0 feet. Besides the oaks, portions are stocked 
with silver fir, Himalayan spruce, yew, birch, a little blue pfne 
(Pinus excelsa) and a few other species, while deodar occurs pure 
in twelve areas varying in size from ten to four hundred acres. 

Outside the belt at a lower elevation oak and chil are found 
in large and small areas and also a few patches of deoddr. The 
forest immediately above the Giri is composed of trees of sub¬ 
tropical species and of low scrubs. 

The Kawal stream rises on the Kawal Marri ridge which 
connects the Sain and Dh&rthi ridges. Several forests of chil 
occupy portions of tbe upper slopes, and two patches of oak occur. 
These streams drain into the Giri. A more or less open forest, 
twenty-three miles long and from half a mile to two miles broad, 
of oak associated with a few other species covers the higher slopes 
below the Ghandpur Marolani and Earipur ridges up to an 
elevation of 7,000 feet. Lower down, distributed over extensive 


grass slopes and village cultivation, are numerous small patches of 
oak, three small areas of deoddr and a few chil forests. 


Fomt between The forest tract between the Giri and the Dhdrthi ridge 
nk^vli ai H d the occupies the Sain ridge from the Giri to the Jaldl river and 
it n *». thence to the Dhdrthi, Ndhan and Bagshai ridge. The north¬ 
east and south-west slopes of the Sain ridge are for the 
greater part covered with scrub jungle consisting of indigofer a, 
Zizyphus carissa, etc. There are also a few chil areas. On the 
north-east slopes below the Dharthi ridge are several large forests 
of chil and a few small ones containing oak. On tbe lower 
declivities the forest for the most part is composed of scrub and 
sub-tropical trees, such as albizzia, acacia lerminalia , odina, odier 
and some sal. 
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The tract on the Ghaggarand Rtin streams lies west of CHAP. H, C. 
Ndhan, and is fairly or densely covered with sub-tropical forest, Forests, 
in which are included some areas of sal and bamboo. The tract 0haggM *ndBdn 
to the east of N&han extending from the Mdrkanda river to the forest,. 

Jumna and Tons rivers includes (l) the Kansar ridge, a continua¬ 
tion of the Dh&rthi spur, bounded on the north by the Giri; (2) 
the Kidrda Dun through which the B&ta river runs; (3) the 
Siwdliks between the Diin and the Ambdla 'District. Its whole 
area is approximately a hundred and seventy-six square miles, of 
which a hundred and four square miles are uniformly stocked 
with pure and mixed sal forest, three square miles with chit, chiefly 
on the northern slopes of the Kansar, and sixty-S9ven square miles 
excluding the areas of rivers, etc., with forests of tropical 
species, such as Buchanania latifolia, Ougenia dalbergeoid.es, 

Terminalia tomentusa. 

The Forest Department is controlled by a Conservator 1 who 
has the powers of a Deputy Conservator in British terri¬ 
tory. There are two divisions, the Rajgarh or Upper, and tb® 

Ndhan or Lower, each in charge of a Divisional Officer, who is 
usually a trained mao from the Dehra Diiu Forest School. 

These divisions are each subdivided into five ranges 

f 1, Narag, j ft. Kald-Am, 

} 2. Rdjgarh, I 2. Dharthi, 

Rdjgarh ... 3 Dddhu, Ndhan...^ 3. Mdjra, 

| 4. Haripur, j 4. Taunta, 

(.5. Chandpur, 1.5. Rdjpur, 

and each range is under a Range Officer. Bach range is divided 
into beats, of which there are in all sixty-nine in the State. 

All the forests in the Rdjgarh Division, except a few in 
Narag range, have been demarcated, as have those in the 
Dun. All the forests in the Rdjgarh Division are classed 
as protected, and those in the Ddn as reserved, many of 
the latter being absolutely closed, 

The management of the tea plantations is also in the hands t«. 
of the Forest Department. 

The zamindars are allowed to cut grass and wood at half 
rates. The District Board and Municipal Committee manage 
their own forests independently, but they too are bound by the 
laws and regulations governing the Forest Department. The 
supervision of the forests made over to zaminddrs rests with the 
Revenue authorities. 

1 Mr. R. H.E. Thompson, of the Indian Forest Department, w;,b Conservator from* 
to 1901, and Mr, G. G. MinoiJten, alio of tnat Department, from April 1902 —1904, 
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CHAP.!!, C. 
Forests. 

Plantation*. 


The only plantations are three small areas in the Bdjgarh 
Division planted with deoddr, and one with cane in Simbalbdra. 
The pdn, a climber, was introduced into the Pachh&d Tahsil, and 
a few plants still remain. 


The settlement of the forests was made at the same time as 
the last land settlement, and all rights are set forth in the Settle* 
ment Records in the District Office. 
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Section D.—Mines and Minerals. 


Magnetic ore is found at Chehta, twenty-four miles north of 
Nfihan, and the mine used to be worked ; but owing to its inacces¬ 
sibility and the poor quality of the ore its working proved unpro¬ 
fitable. Its analysis was as follows 



Per cent. 

Yesquioxide of Iron 

... 79 62 

Protoxide of Iron 

1462 

Protoxide of Manganese 

Nil. 

Aluminium ... 

210 

Lime 

050 

Magnesia 

Nil. 

Sulphuric Acid 

... Trace, 


Phosphoric Acid 

Per cent. 

Traces. 

Bilaulphide of Iron 

Nil, 

Q C Mycroacopic 

0 06 

t Combined 

0*23 

3 g f Altunin 

1'8S 

V) <0 J 

Silica ... 

... 1-34 

and 

Metallic Iron 

70-62 


Old iron mines exist at Pfla Lfina, Khera, Sirmfir and Kansar 
villages, but these are no longer worked. Lead used to be 
mined by the people at Bhatnol, in bhoj Chandu, on the southern 
bank of the Tons, but the mine has fallen in. A copper mine 
exists at Chfindni, one of alum in Narag, and mines of mica and 
marble in Joghar and in the Nabra Dh£r, 

Ochre is mined at Hi fin and Bhalar villages in Rainkfi and 
gold is found in very small quantities in the sands of the 
Markanda, Rfin, Bdtfi and of streams in the khols, such as the 
Lohgar, Gumti, Tilokpur, Khdri, Bheron and Matar. The 
washers (Son(s) obtain permits from the Forest Department on 
payment of a royalty which varies in amount. Very little gold 
is obtained, and the washing is not remunerative, though tne gold 
is very pure and much in demand. 


Limestone is found throughout the State, and slate in ample 
quantities in Rainkfi and Pachbfid Tahsfls. The best quarry is at 
BhaJag in Rainkfi. The Forest Department levies a royalty on 
the slate quarried. 


CHAP. II, D. 

Mines and 
Minerals. 

Mines and 
minerals. 
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Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. 


Arts and 

Manufao 

tures. 


CHAP.ii.e, The foundry at Nahan was started in 1807, and was known 
chiefly for its manufacture of weights. But as this work brought 
no adequate return, the late R5jA, Sir Shainsher Prakdsb, G.C.3 I., 
decided to make wrought iron, thus turning to account the 
Nihftn Foundry, large deposits of ore to be found in his territory. For this work 
he obtained an engineer from England (Mr. F. R. Jones, M.I. Vl.E., 
the present Superintending Engineer and patentee of the several 
types of sugarcane crushing mills now manufactured), who on 
arrival found this to be an exceptionally good magnetic iron ore. 
Machinery was got out from England, and a blast furnace was 
erected. Charcoal was to be used as fuel, and this of course 
made the iron very expensive, but as the ore contained practically 
no phosphorous or sulphur, the iron produced equalled the best 
Swedish brands, for which there was a large market in India at 
high rates. Unfortunately for the prospects of theNdhan Iron 
Works, just at this time Swedish iron was replaced by English 
mild steel at a greatly reduced price. The idea of making 
wrought iron at Nahan \va9 abandoned, and the present manufac¬ 
ture of sugar mills was instituted. 

During the last ten years the original works have been greatly 
enlarged, the number of moulding shops being more than doubled. 
The capacity of the foundry is 75 tons a week. The pig-irori-. 
and coke are obtained from Burakar in Bengal. Sand for moulds 
is brought from Dera, 1 3 miles away, on camels. The machine 
shops have also been added to, and now contain some of the latest 
designs of both English and American machinery. Thoy are 
arranged as far as possible on the modern principle of keeping the 
work progressing from tool to tool until they reach the fitting 
shops without traversing the samo ground twice over. 


An extensive system of standards, templates, guages, etc,, ia 
followed, 60 that all parts broken or worn out while at work in the 
crushing season can be replaced at a moment’s notice. 


In the smithy there are twenty-two fires and a small furnace 
in which three dozen roller spindles can be' treated at one time. 
Two power hammers are in use, and a hydraulic forging press 
driven by an oil engine. The pattern and carpenters’ shop has 
the usual wood-working machinery. Two Lancashire boilers 
supply steam for driving the works, the fuel being wood, which 
is brought in from the surroundiug jungles. 

The foundry gives employment to six hundred men, the ma¬ 
jority of whom have been taught their trade here. Besides mills, 
a few lathes, planing machines, fans, vices, etc., are turned out every 
year, but these are put to work in NAhan or sent to the foundry 
repairing shops in the plains. 
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If the foundry find the Jail workshops at Ndban itself be CH AP, H , E. 
excepted, there are hardly any manufacturing industries in the Arts and 
State. Receptacles for storing grain are made of bamboo atTilokpur Manufac- 
and some other places. In the hills pardls or large platters, matkaa ture8, 
or large vessels, etc., are made of the wood of the bards and kemd f^etur* 
trees. Wooden churns are also made and sold in large quanti¬ 
ties at the Rainka and Tilokpur fairs. Cane furniture is also 
made at Arnboha, Native musical instruments, coarse cotton 
clothes, and darris are made in N&han. In the hills woollen 
blankets are woven by hand. 



CHAP. II. F. 

Commerce 
and Trade. 

Exports. 


Import*. 
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Section F.—Commerce and Trade. 

Wheat, gram, turmeric, dried ginger, opium, maize, rice, 
honey, dried pomegranate seeds, harar (yellow myrobolan), 
kishta timber (Prunus annenica), bamboo and walnuts are exported 
from the State. The only manufactured articles exported are the 
sugarcane-pressing machine and appliances made in the N4han 
foundry. Wheat and grapa are also generally exported from the 
Dtin to Chuhrpur, in the Dferah Dtin, which is the nearest market 
for the D6n people, and to which they carry their own produce in 
their own conveyances. 

Grain is also exported to the Ambdla District from the Dtin, 
but only by foreign traders. Surplus grain and other produce of 
the hills is brought down to N&han or exported to Simla, Dagshai, 
Kasauli and Solon, whichever is nearest to the producers’ home. 
The hill people generally bring down wheaten and maize flour to 
N&han for sale, the trade being considerable at the times when 
the State revenue is paid. The trade of the hills consists chiefly 
of dried ginger and turmeric, next to these opium and walnuts. 
The zaminddre themselves generally carry their dried ginger 
and turmeric down to Bildspur or Jagadhri in the Ambdla 
District, but sometimes traders buy these articles in the hills and 
carry them down themselves. Contractors cut logs, shafts and 
sleepers from the forests and after obtaining permission and 
giving due notice, float these down the Jumna to Jagddhri Rail¬ 
way Station. Opium is exported to Jubbal and other States, and 
also to the plains,;. Opium was formerly largely exported to Phul 
Mahdrdj in the Ndbha State, but this trade has now greatly 
decreased. Tobacco is exported in small quantities as is the fine 
bdemati rice. Chillies are also exported. 

All kinds of cloth, metal and other utensils, salt, and sugar 
are imported from the plains. If the harvest is a bumper one, 
Sirmtir produces sufficient grain for its own consumption, and 
even has a surplus for export, and grain is almost always exported 
from the Ddn. There is ‘ very little demand for imported grain 
in the State exoept in Tahsfl Ndhan. 
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Section G.—Means of communication. 


chap, n, Q, 

Means of 
communl- 


Thb nearest railway station is BarAra on the North-Western cation. 


Railway, and this is connected with KAla Arab by a road whioh 
is now being metalled. From KA1A Amb to NAhan, a distance of 
eleven miles and two furlongs, there is a good road eighteen feet wide. 
There is also an excellent road between Ndhfita and Nahna Tikar. 


Light carts can go From NAhan to SarAhan, twenty-seven miles. 
The carriage road, twenty-nine mil^s long, from NAhan to RAmpur 
on the Jumna is in excellent condition. For four and-a-half miles 


from NAhan it descends, but the remaining twenty-three miles 
are level. A road runs from NAhan vid Paunta and BbangAni 
to RAjpur, and one from Paunta to Kalesar in AmbAla 
District. 


The road from NAhan to RainkA, a distance of sixteen miles, 
after the first four miles is only passable for mules add ponies. 

There is a permanent establishment for the repairs of the KA1A 
Amb, Simla and Paunta roads 

The road, nine miles long, which connects KAIA' Amb with 
SAdkaura was constructed by the State. The establishment for 
its up-keep is under the control of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. 

There is a spacious sarai of pakka masonry, with bdld-khdndi Sania and rest- 
on either side of the gateway, at KAIA Amb. One of the rooms hon8es ' 
in the upper storey is furnished in European fashion. At NAhan 
itself there is a good sarai, and also a DAk Bungalow on a spot 
commanding a good view of the KiArda Diin. A KhAnsAma 
is attached to the DAk Bungalow. There is a separate sarai for the 
use of hill people near the spring below the town. Several temples 
at NAhan also offer accommodation to travellers. In th© temples 
at Paunta there is ample accommodation *for tlindds and Sikhs, 
and a room in the Tahsll may be used by officers on circuit. 

The District Board is also about to build a bungalow there. 

At MAjrA there is a good bungalow belonging to the District 
Board, and at Kolar, twelve miles from NAhan, there is a rest- 
house. On the Simla road, twelve miles from NAhan, there is a 
beautifully situated bungalow at Banethi. There is accommoda¬ 
tion for travellers at several other stages on this road. 

The Simla-NAhan road runs by PhAgu through Keonthal 
State to Bhojal. Thence to Chalha, in Jubbal and dn to KA1A- 
bAgh near the crest of the Chor mountain. The stages between 
this and NAhan are Tisri, Chehta Lena (where are iron mines), 

Amin. Panvdli, MAhipur. 
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There ia only one telegraph office, that at Ndhan. There are 
Post Offices at Ndhan, Sar&ban, Rainkd, Paunta, Nahna Tikar, 
Sangra, R&jgarh, Mdjra and Shalai. The Post Offices have, how¬ 
ever, been made over to the British Government on certain condi¬ 
tions, the principal one being that Government shall maintain a 
Tonga Service between Ndhan and a Railway Station. The road 
between K&ld Amb and Bardra is accordingly being inetaUed by 
the Punjab Public Works Department. 
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Section A.—Administrative Divisions. 


The old administrative divisions were called waziris. 
were twelve in number, and their names were as follows 


Tahiti. 

Nilian 


( 1. Dhirthi. 
••• 12, Khol. 


Tahiti. 

_ Cl, Dfln. 

Paunta ... Gitj p^ ri 


These 


CHAP. I». A. 

Administra¬ 

tive. 

Administrative 

Divisions. 


PachhAd 


fl. Pajhota. 

2. Keontan. 

3. Neori. 

4. PachhAd. 

5. Sain. 


(1. KArli. 
RainkA •*« j 2, PAlvi, 

(3, KAngra. 


Each of these waziris consisted of several bliojes which were 
further sub-divided into bdses. The statement below gives the 
bhojes in each Tahsfl:— 

Bhojes . Bhojes. Bhojes . 


NAhau 


Pauut* 


PachhAd 


RainkA 


f Cl) SarAhan. 

(2) Porli 
( (3) PandA. 

... < (1) Jaitak. 

l (6) PanjAhal. 
| (6) JhAjar. 
L(7) Kathana. 


1 (1) KathwAr. 
(2) Korgah. 
(3) Sakbaoli, 
(4) GiripAr. 


‘ (I) LawAsa, 

(2) Ronjah. 

(3) Cbua. 

(4) RAeomAndhar, 

(5) Jehar. 

(6) Dingar. 

(7) Runeri. 

(8) MAngadh, 

‘ (0) DAcbh, 

(10) Kotla. 

(31) PAnwAn. 

(12) BanAhAn. 

(IB) Kotki Ratoli. 

(14) GadhAsar. 

(15) ChAkli. 

(16) Jalalat. 

(17) KalyAn. 

f (1) Dadbog. 

(2) Chagroti. 

I (3) Chehta, 

» (4) Balsathe. 

(5) RAJki. 

(6) SangrAh. 

(7) ShAmra. 

(8) Punar. 

(9) Gandbori, 

(10) BhawAi. 

(11) DasAkana, 

(12) Tikri. 

C(13) SAnghna. 


(8) NAoni. 

(9) vSailaroi 

(10) Mogi-Nand. 

(11) Dandor. 

(12) Gird-Nawah. 
{13) BajAhara. 

(14) Barbma-Bhud, 

(6) KAmaru. 

(6) Auj. 

(7) Korla, 

(8) DAn. 

(18) Keontan. 

(19) DhAmla. 

(20) GbAt. 

(21) Mohanaki. 

(22) Bokarli. 

(23) Tbalcra. 

(24) Cbamrog, 

(25) Bhajera. 

(26) Tipary a. 

(27) DbArtbi, 

(28) Gharar. 

(29) Khalog, 

(30) PargiyAL 

(31) MAndhar, 

(82) Goshain. 

(38) HAban. 


(15) BArthal, 

(16) JAmli. 

(17) BAgerat. 

(18) NanAwag, 

(19) MaidhAr. 

(20) JbhAla. 


(9) Haripur. 

(10) MAlgi. 

(11) Lohgarh, 


r (34) Diman. 

(36) Bakhog. 

(36) Badhorli. 

(37) Sarsbbharog. 

(38) Bahelgi. 

(39) SarAhan. 

(40) Bajga. 

(41) Bhelan.KhAs* 

(42) MAsaryd, 

(43) Shcli. 

(44) Dbaroli. 

(45) Panjerli, 

(46) PAori, 

(47) Sbiai. 

(48) MAngan. 

(49) Shilli. 


(14) Ganog. 

(15) Senj*6alora, 

(16) LudbiAna. 

(17) RajAna. 

(18) ChArna. 

(19) Dam Ad. 

(20) Nansau. 

(21) KarAli. 

(22) Jail. 

(23) BhargAon. 

(24) Hal Ah An. 
(26) Banog. 

(26) SangtA. 


(27) Nenidhar. 

(28) JbakAndaau, 

(29) Chandaft. 

(30) Bhilai. 

(31) Mast. 

(32) Ghandwar. 
(S3) Shila. 

( 34 ) JAmdn. 

(35) Nibar. 

(36) KAcbhiya. 

I (37) MAbipur. 

j (38) Sanorab. 

I (39) Ratank. 


An official called guldar, a corruption of ghaldd&r (literally a 
store-keeper of grain) was in charge of each i oaziri. He was also 
called jamandar, and had a bardti or chaprdsi under him. These 
officials often used to live in the capital and visit their charges 
when they pleased. Each bhoj had a sidna or headman and over 
each group of two or more bhojes there was a chontru or zailddr. 
A sidna had a dhimiddr as his deputy, but the latter was not 
recognized as a publio servant. 
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The whole State is now divided into four Tahafls which are 
further divided into sails, patwar circles ( [halkds ) and mausas. 

The sails are as follows:— 


TaTurtl. 


Zait , 

N& ban 

-U: 

Daghera. 

Amfdyiin. 


c 1 - 

Haripur. 

Taunta 

-b: 

Bhungami. 

Kamrau, 


V- 

Chiori. 

S&ngrdh. 

Bainkd 

Bhaw&i. 

Mast. 


Pachhid 


6. Gunddbdn. 

\J5, Sain. 

fit Deothi Majbgdon. 

| 2« DhfimlA, 

I 3, KAjgarh. 
j 4. Mdngarb. 

] 5. Bhelan, 

6. The jdgirs of Kanwars Ranzor 
j Singh and Kandfp Singb. 

^ 7 , Narag. 

The statement below gives the area, population and the 
number of patwar circles and sails in each Tabsil:— 


Tahsf!. 


Ndhan 

Paunta 

Pachhdd 

Bainkfi 


Total 



Population. 

• 

° « 

-° -i« 

a « " 
s «.«, 

rt 

£ 

Male. 

Female. 

Persons. 

< 

25 j 

158,736 

10,079 

7,807 

17,886 

8 

150,466 

16,925 

12,147 

29,072 

10 

947,711 

18,789 

10,697 

35,486 

28 

1,114,038 

29,668 

23,675 

53,243 

27 

2,371,650 

75,461 

60,226 

136,687 

73 


& 

81 


2 

3 

6 

7 

18 


There is no Wazlr or Dlwan in the State, as the Bdjd him¬ 
self administers it, with the assistance of a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary, 

The State has agreements for direct extradition of criminals 
in accordance with the Indian Act with Patidla, Keonthal, Kalsia, 
Chamba, Baghat and Kotdha. 

The State receives Bs. 13,735 yearly from Government 
in lieu of transit dues, the money being paid through the Com¬ 
missioner of the Delhi Division, 
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Section B.~ Justice. 

The Indian Civil Procedure Code is in force in the State, and cmi justice, 
the courts are organized thus :—The highest tribunals the Judicial 1 
Council of which the Rdjd is ex-officio President. The remaining 
members, who are all nominated, are Major Vir Virkrama Singh, 

Kanwar Ranzor Singh, Mr, R. Warburton, Sarddr Nardin Singh, 
and Bdbu Bishambar Das, In the event of his being absent from 
the State, the Rdjd nominates a President. The President with 
three members form a quorum, and the decision of the Council is 
that of the majority of the members. The President and members 
each send their opinions in writing, separately, to the Secretary to 
the Council who compiles the judgment from them, the opinion of 
the majority being followed. This judgment, having been signed 
by the President and the members, is pronounced in open court. 

The Council only exercises appellate powers. 

The court of Ills Highness, sitting alone, is called the 
Ijlds-i-Khds, and exercises the functions of the Chief Court and of 
a Divisional Court in the Punjab. Appeals lie from this court 
to the Judicial Council. Below it is the court of the District 
Judge, and subordinate to the latter are a Munsif with 2nd 
class powers at Ndhan and an Honorary Munsif (Kanwar Ranzor 
Singh). The Tahsildars are also Munsifs, but have only power 
to hear cases of the nature of Small Causes, up to the value of 
Rs. 15. 

The Hindu Law does not recognize pre-emption, and no such Pre<mp ti 0B . 
custom appears to have been enforced in Sirmtir until the Punjab 
Laws Act (IV of 1872) was made applicable to the State by 
the late Rdja. Since that Act was introduced it appears that 
authoritative decisions recognising the existence of such a custom 
have been passed by the State courts. 

The Indian Penal Code and Code of Criminal Procedure criminal justice, 
are in force. The Criminal Courts are organised as follows. 

The highest tribunal is the Judicial Council which has already 
been described. The court of His Highness sitting alone is called 
the ljlds-i-Khds, and it exercises the functions of the Chief Court 
and of a Sessions Court in the Punjab. Appeals lie from this 
court to the Judicial Council. Below the Ijlds-i-Khds is the 
court of the District'Magistrate and below that again the courts 
of the Tahsilddrs, who exercise the powers of 2nd Class 
Magistrates. There is also an Honorary Magistrate exercising 
2nd Class powers. 
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CHAP. Ill, B, 
Justice. 


There were no regular courts In Slrmhr before the accession of R4J4 Sir 8haosb« 
Parkish who introduced the new system which has been remodelled by the present ruler, 
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CHAP. 1H, B. Legal practitioners are admitted to practice before these 

Justice. courts, both civil and criminal, and petition-writers are licensed 
according to the rules framed by the Chief Court of the 
m jo» ce. p un j a k persons who have passed the examinations ot that 
Court are admitted to practise as legal practitioners and petition- 
writers without re-examination in the State. There are six 
pleaders, all of the first grade, regularly practising at NAhan, and 
twelve petition-writers, five at Nahan, three at Paunta and two at 
Pachhad and Eainkd. 

Kegiitntion, The Indian Registration Act is in force. The District 

Magistrate and Collector is Registrar, and the Tahsflddrs at 
Ndhan, Paunta, Rainka and Sardhan are Sub-Registrars. 
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Section C.—Land Revenue. 
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CHAP. II, C* 
Land Re- 

Before Sambat 1870 B. (A.D. 1813) the revenue of the ' renu ®* 

State was collected in two ways, called in the Pahari dialect kdrd Mttiemento. 11 * 
and Mila, kdrd meaning cash revenue and Mila revenue in kind. 

The unit was the Min, i.e., the,amount of land which could be 
sown by a given amount (usually four kachcha mans) of seed- 
grain. This unit however was not constant, as the area which 
can be sown with a given amount of seed varies with the produc¬ 
tiveness of the soil. Moreover the Min itself varied, being 
sometimes five or even six kachcha mans in capacity. The idin unit 
was however uniformly assessed at one rupee in cash or two 
kachcha mans of grain in kind. 

In 1883 B.» during the reign of FUjd Fateh Parkdsh, a cash 
assessment was first imposed throughout the State, except in the i826a,d. ' 
khols of Haripur and Nahan, where revenue in kind was collected 
by the bhanddri. The State demand was fixed at one-sixth of 
the gross produce, with the addition of a bdchh or extra cess on 
each kdin of land. 

In 1902 B. the batdi system was abolished in the two khols 1846 A * D * 
mentioned above, and they too were assessed at a cash revenue. 

In .1902 B. the revenue of 1883 B. was increased by 20 per 1826 a.d. 
cent. 

The first Regular Settlement was carried out under the 1878 A.D. 
orders of Rdjd Sir Shamsher Prakdsh in 1935 B., the assessment 
being fixed for a period of fifteen years. The whole State was 
surveyed and regular revenue records drawn up. At this settle¬ 
ment, in addition to the revenue demand, lambarddri, and paiirar 
cesses and local rates were imposed. The State was then 
divided into four Tahsils, Nahan, Mdjra, Pachhdd and Phlwi 
(Rainkd). The settlement operations met with considerable 
opposition in Rainkd, fostered by certain officials who thought 
their interests threatened under the old rdgime. The zamin- 
ddrs were ignorant of the precise amount of the demand and were 
mere puppets in their hands. 

The second Regular Settlement was commenced in 1944 B. 1887 *.d. 
under the direction of Rdi Parmeshari Sahdi, a retired Superin¬ 
tendent of Settlement in the United Provinces, and completed 
in 1949 B. The zaminddrs offered no opposition to it. Only 7892 
Tahsils Paunta and Ndhan and waziris Sain (partly in Tahsil 
Pachhdd and partly in Rainkd) and Karli in Tahsil Rainkd were 
re-surveyed, tailddrs were appointed and the cesses were increased 
by one per cent, for zailddri dues. 



CHAP. Ilf, C. 

Land Re- 
venue. 

Cuh aaeetement. 


1881 A.D, 
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The cesses finally sanctioned were as follows 


fatwar 

Lambardari 

Zaildari 

Local Kate ... 

••• t#t 

••• ♦♦♦ mi • 

••• ••• 

i»i «ii * *♦ ««a 

Bs. A. 

... 6 8 

**• 5 0 
... 1 0 

... 12 8 


Total 

... 25 0 


The revenue at this Settlement was enhanced by 50 per cent, this 
increase being based on several considerations :—(1) the increase 
of the cultivated area, (2) the rise in prices, (3) the colonization 
of the Dtin ildqa, and (4) the development of irrigation due to the 
increase in the number of kuls. The State demand was roantained. 
at one-sixth of the gross produce. • To arrive at a fair assessment the 
average of the following four estimates of produce was accepted :— 
(1) the produce estimated by the zamindars of the chak, (2) 
.that estimated by Tahsfldsirs, (3) that arrived at by an appraise, 
ment (kankiit) of selected fields, and (4) the estimates accepted at 
the previous settlement. The partd rates varied in different places 
according to the degree of productiveness of the land and the 
quality of the produce. Further, owing to the rise in prices, the 
partd rates of the previous settlement were slightly increased. 
But the most important factor in enhancing the revenue of the 
State was the colonization of the Dun ildqa. In 1938 B. the 
attention of the Raja was directed to the scheme, and the tract 
was colonized by Bhattis, Sainfs and Jdts of the Hoshidrpur and 
Jullundur Districts and of the Rupar Tahsfl in Ambdla. These 
sturdy and industrious people had very small holdings in their 
own districts, and as they were granted land on : very favourable 
terms by the State, they rapidly colonized the Dun. At the first 
Regular Settlement the cultivated area of Tahsfl Paunta was only 
20,775 bigaha pakka, most of it being barren waste’, and the 
number of cultivators was small. The cultivated area is now 
(1902) 33,01 Abigails pakka, and though the value of land has 
also risen considerably, the number of pre-emption suits shows 
that competition for the land is keen. A new canal taking out 
from the Giri, a little above Sirmur, the old capital, is now under 
consideration, and it is expected that this will increase the produc¬ 
tiveness of the tract considerably. 

At the first Regular Settlement the State was divided into 
estates [mama or ilhdq), each comprising several bdses. The 
small size of the matizas caused inconvenience both to the 
revenue officials and the people, so at the second Regular 
Settlement the mauzas were enlarged. The number of patwdris 
was increased, and the headmeu, who used to get fixed sums by 
way of remuneration, were now given a pachotra of 5 per cent, 
on the land revenue, according to the rules under Act XVII of 
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1887, and made responsible lor the collection of the State CHAP. Ill, C. 
revenues. 1 Land Reve „ 

In order to increase the number of Mis the State decided to nue ’ 
levy no water-rate for two years on every new kul which had cost Kuls ‘ 
less than one hundred rupees, and for five years on those which 
had cost more. 

The land revenue was to bo collected in four instalments, Revenue insW- 
viz., on the 15th As&r and 15th Sawan in the Rabi and on the ment3, 

J5th Manghsar and 15th Poh in the Kharif. 

The laud in the State being of very different qualities and Divisions into 
productive power, each Tahsll was divided into several chaks or mentcirclcs 188 * 
assessment circles : N&han into live, Paunta and Rainka into six 
each and PachhAd into seven. 

Some common land is attached to every village, and where The village com- 
the village is divided into separate pattis each patti has its own com- mon la|ld - 
nion land. Every resident of the village or patti has the right to cut 
grass or fuel and to graze cattle in it. In the hills two kinds of 
lands are set aside for grass and attached to each village, viz., (1) 
chardnd, i.e, grazing land, (2) ghdsan, i.e, land on which grass is 
grown but which is not used for grazing, the grass being cut and 
stored for use during the winter or rainy season. Tho zamlnddrs 
are allowed to graze cattle or cut grass and trees for fuel in the 
zamlnddri forests, but wood for building purposes may be cut 
only with permission of the Collector. In villages where there 
is no zamlnddri jungle the zamlnddrs aro allowed to graze cattle 
or cut trees for fuel in the unreserved forests. I n all unreserved 
State forests agriculturists are exempted from payment of half 
tho grazing dues. 

The malbah is not realized in cash. In the hills the amount The common 
required for expenditure in the common interest is collected by fund {malbah). 
a bdchh or contribution realised in equal shares 2 from every 
family in tho bhoj, and not according to the area of land held 
or the amount of land revenue paid. When any article is need¬ 
ed it is generally collected in kind by a bdchh, cash being seldom 
collected and only on special occasions. Collections are generally 
made for feeding fakirs or holy men, and for celebrating festivals, 

Cash is also collected by bdchh to meet the expenses of cases 
relating to common interests or for the construction of temples. 

There being no bhojes in tho Dun ildqa , the villagers arrange 
the amount of contribution (or bdchh) among themselves, but 
in the hill tracts the lambarddrs or dhimdddrs have this respon- 

1 The lambarddrs were also made responsible for maintaining correct registers of all 
marriages, and for reporting them to the Tahstt. As romunetation they receive a rupee at each 
marriage and annas eight for each rit, 

2 The more important families pay a larger share, 
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CHAP. Ill, C. 

Land Reve¬ 
nue. 

The common 
fund (waited)* 


sibility. Lambarddra in the plains have power to incur all expen¬ 
diture necessary for the community. Money or grain is borrowed 
from some shop agreed upon, and the sum realized afterwards from 
the land-owners in proportion to the land revenue paid. Phimeddra 
(Deputy lambard&rs) collect revenue under the supervision of the 
lambarddrs and perform their duties in their absence. 


The income from 
the common land. 


All inoome derived from the common land, viz,, from con¬ 
tracts for grass, sale of fuel, timber, etc., is divided by the owners 
among themselves. 
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CHAP. IH, c. 

Land Reve~ 
nue. 



CHAP. Ill, C. 

Land Reve¬ 
nue. 

Land revenue 
rated. 

Nahan Tahefl. 


Chak KSnsar, 


Chik Paojdhal# 


Chak Dbdrthi, 


Chak Bajdhra, 
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Name of 

No. of 

chak. 

vtahals. 

Jhdjar 

... 55 

Lbdrihi 

... 20 

PaDjdhal 

... 10 

Kansar 

... M 

Bajdhra 

... 4f> 


Generally speaking the soil of this Tahsfl, which on the 
south adjoins the Ambala District, is sandy 
and stony. It comprises the 5 chaks shown 
in the margin. The DbArthi DhAr.and 
N Allan khol lie wholly within it. With the 
exception of a small portion irrigated by 
the Giri and Jalal which flow along its 
borders and the M&rkanda which flows through it, it is almost 
entirely dependent on the rainfall. The zamind&rs are of an 
inferior class, and the people living round NAllan itself make more 
by selling grass and fuel than by cultivation. In the vicinity of 
NAhan self-cultivating owners are few, and most of the land is 
cultivated by tenants. These are mostly Gdjars in the part 
adjoining Ambala and Kanets in the Dharthi, but tenants are 
difficult to obtain, and land is often left fallow in consequence. 
Steps have been taken by the State with good results to prevent 
tenants beiug enticed away by one proprietor from another. 
Sugarcane, ginger and turmeric are grown on the banks of the 
JalAl and Giri, and mango trees are plentiful. 

Chak KAnsar in the Dharthi, though hilly, is the richest 
chak in the Tahsfl, and pays a rate two annas higher than the rest. 
24*8 per cent, of its area is irrigated by the Giri and other 
streams, and 65*2 of it is cultivated by the Kanet proprietors 
themselves, there bemg few tenants, aud occupancy tenants only 
cultivate 10*5 per cent. Kolfs are the principal tenants. 


Chak PanjAhal on the DhArthi range, adjoining NAhan, is 
also hilly and of average fertility, with some irrigation from 
khdls or natural torrents. It is assessed at the same rate as the 
DhArthi ildqa , and below that of Kansar or Jhajar. The owners 
are Bhats, Kanets and Kolis, and generally indifferent cultivators. 
Owners cultivate 60*8 per cent, of the area under cultivation. 
Only 16*12 per cent, of that area is irrigated; cultivation is 
dependent on the rainfall and the people are not well off. 


The soil of the DhArthi chak is bad, and there is little 
irrigation, only 10 per cent, of the cultivated area being scantily 
watered by bill torrents. The rate on irrigated land is only 45 
per cent, of that paid in KAnsar chak. Only 48 per cent, of the 
area is cultivated by the owners themselves who are poorly off, 
and 10 per cent, by occupancy tenants. Kanets, Bhats and Kolfs 
are the principal cultivators. The chak lies in the hills on the 
road to Simla. 

Chak Bajdhra comprises some khols and is traversed 
by the MArkanda, SailAni Nadi and Kun, which irrigate less 
than 10 per cent, of its area. Its produce is, however, excellent, 
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and the irrigated area pays twice tho rate imposed in all the CHAP.HI,C. 
other chafes, except Kansar. As a whole the chafe equals Nardin- LandReve- 
garh Tahsil in fertility, and the people are fairly well-to-do. nue. 

Many of its villages are held by officials of the State. The tami revenue 
people also sell grass, wood and milk in Nahan, Only 15'3 per rates< 
cent, of the area is cultivated by occupancy tenants. 

Jhdjar, a rugged uneven chafe, adjoins Bajdkra and the £*<»*> Jhijar. 
Kotdha ildqa of Ambdla. It contains some fchols. More than 
half tho area is cultivated by tenants, and 10'8 per cent, is held 
by those who have rights of occupancy. 20 i per cent, is irrigated, 
and the rate assessed is the same as that in Panj&hal and 
Dharthi, but lower than in Kansar or Bajdhra as the supply 
of water is smaller. The cultivators aro Kanets, Bh&ts and Kolis 
with some Pathdns, Jogls and Baggdls. 


Nome of 

No. of 

chafe . 

ma ha Is. 

llaripur 

7 

Diin 

... 33 

MU Khera 

... 41 

Girip&r 

8 

Korla 

... 28 

Fab4ri 

... 62 

Total 

... 101) 


Paunta Tahsil contains 169 villages, distributed as shown in Paunta Tahafl. 
the margin. It comprises three natural divi¬ 
sions,—the Dun plain, the hill tract and the 
Haripur khol. Of these the Ddn is the 
most productive, being watered by the Giri 
and Bdta rivers. Hill torrents also irrigate 
parts of the khol and hill tracts. In the Dun 
tho land of the Pdrduni tract, which is 

_ under the Forest Department, is very 

fertile, but it is not cultivated. Ndli Khera 
is a very rich tract in tho Dun, but it receives no irriga¬ 
tion, and even its cattle have to he watered at the Jumna. 

A few wells exist in the Dun, but the supply is short in tho hot 
weather. Though the Giri traverses the Tahsil, there is little 
irrigation from it. There are extensive sdl forests. The people 
of the Tahsil are well off. Since the former settlement the culti¬ 
vated area has largely increased, as already noted, and owing to 
this and tho rise iu prices its revenuo was trebled at the current 
settlement. 


Chafe Haripur lies in the midst of the forest of Haripur khol Chak Har 4>“ r - 
adjoining Jagddhri Tahsil. It is less stony than the Pahari 
chafe, but more so than the Dun. Parts of it are level, parts 
uneven, and its soil is genet ally full of stones, but more produc¬ 
tive than the Ddn or Ndli Khera, The cultivators include many 
Gujars. Fuel and grass is abundant, and the chak pays a rate 50 
per cent, above that of the Ddn, and slightly in excess of that 
levied in the hills. 


The Ddn chak is almost a level plain, extending from Kolar chakDto. 
village between the hills up to the Bdta, by which some part of 
it is irrigated. It is a fertile chak, though part of it isstony. 

The cultivators include BaDjdrds, Jats, Sainis and Bahtis from 
Hoshidrpur and Jullundur Districts and Tahsil Kupar. These 
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CHAP. 111. C. colonists are well off, and most of them are land-owners, who 
LandReve- cultivate 49*2 per cent., occupancy tenants only holding 1 '3 per 
nue » cent. Only 67 per cent of the cultivated area is irrigated, and 

L*nd revaauc the assessed rates are much below those of the hill chaks. few 
rates. valuable crops being grown. * 


Chak Nili Khera. 


Chak Giripir. 


Chak NiUi Khera is also level, lying between the hills and 
the Jumna. It is intersected by the Giri from the north. Paunta 
lies within it. The surface is irregular and covered with hillocks 
but the soil is productive. Ndli Khera proper, between Tjbba 
Ghanb Ndth and the Jammu Kh4la range, has no wells, and 
elsewhere wells are only used for drinking water. Wells have 
a limited supply and run dry in the hot weather, when 
cattle have to be watered at the Jumna. Only 39 per cent, 
of the area is irrigated from the Giri and B£U. 63*12 per cent, 
is cultivated by owners, and 6*9 by occupancy tenants. The 
cultivators are the same as those in tne Dun, and the rates of 
assessment slightly higher on irrigated, but lower on bdrdni land 
than in the Dun. 

The chak Giripdr contains ten villages and lies between the 
Gin and the Jumna. It is more level than the Ndli Khera and 
Dun chaks , and consists of khddir land, which is not very fertile. 
Wheat, gram and til are the chief crops. The cultivating castes 
are the same as in the Ndli Khera and Dun, but self-cultivating 
peasant owners only hold 24 percent, and tenants 13 per cent, 
of the cultivated area, the rest being owned by SarcUr Siirat 
Singh and other large proprietors, A considerable area is 
irrigated by kills , and the supply of water is more abundant than 
m the Diin or Ndli Khera. Owing to the proximity of the forests, 
grazing is abundant and many cattle are kept. Some Ranghars 
also own land in this chak. The cultivating classes are well off. 
Produce is sold in Dera Dhn and Ambdla and the chak, like the 
Jlali Khera and 'Dun, is open to cart traffic. 


Chak Korla is a hilly circle lying across the Giri, and about 

12 per cent, of its area is irrigated by khdls. Gatu, one of its 
villages, is a health resort for Paunta Tahsil, aad the Tahsllddr 
has his head-quarters there during the rains. Turmeric, ginger 
and other hill crops are grown, the cultivating classes bein<> 
Kanets, Bhdts and Rolfs. Cultivating owners hold 33 per cent. 
and occupancy tenants 3 per cent, of the cultivated area. Irri¬ 
gated land pays the highest rate in the State, but bdrdni pays 
As, 1*9 a bigaU less than similar land pays in the hill tracts 
The circle is surrounded by forests. The people are moderately 
well-to-do. 


Chak Pahiri. The Pahdri or hill chak comprises 52 villages in the Tons, 

no less than 29 per cent, of the cultivation being irrigated. 
Turmeric and ginger ar* grown in all the villages, except those 
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at the base of the hills, the leaves of the bdn trees which grow 
along the khdls being used for manuring the latter crop. Sugar- 
cane is grown in Ch&ndni village. Gum is produced by the jdgu 
tree. More than 51 per cent, of the cultivated area is held by 
self-cultivating owners, occupancy tenants only holding 6 per cent. 
The assessment rates are as high as those in Haripur, and the 
people are well-to-do. 1 he tracts round Chdndni and Ratewaha, 
both owned by Kanwar Randfp Singh, are especially fertile. 


Chakft . 

Karli 
Sain 
Sangrah 
Bhawai 
K6ogr« (I) 
Krfugra (II) 


No. of 
mahali. 

30 
60 
36 
47 
60 
28 


Tahsfl Rainkd lies to the north of Tahsfl Ndhan. It con¬ 
sists of six ehaks— Karli, Sain, Sangrah, 
Bhawai, Kangra (I) and Kdngra (II). 
The soil is fertile and the people are com¬ 
paratively rich. The revenue demand was 
increased by 50 per cent, at the last settle¬ 
ment. The Giri river flows for a consider¬ 
able distance through the Tahsfl, but irri¬ 
gates only a small area. The greater part is owned by Kanets 
and Bh&ts; a little by Rolls. The chief products are rice, ginger, 
turmeric, wheat, maize, walnuts and opium. 

Of the chaks) Karli is the most fertile. 70 per cent, of the 
whole area is cultivated by the owners themselves, while tenants 
with rights of occupancy possess 7 per cent 59 per cent, of the 
area is irrigated. The rate of revenue is 40 per cent, higher than 
the rate in Paunta Tahsll on irrigated land and 30 per cent, higher 
on unirrigated. 

The soil of chak Sain produces rice of the best quality. 40 per 
cent, of the area is irrigated. Owners cultivate 51 per cent, of the 
whole cultivated area, while tenants with rights of occupancy 
possess 3*16 per cent. A considerable part of the land is owned 
by the inhabitants of Nahan, some of whom got it in return for 
services rendered to the State, while others were given it in charity, 
while others purchased it from impoverished owners. The 
rate of revenue was increased by 25 per cent, at the last settle¬ 
ment. 


Chak Sangrah.—In this chak the rate of revenue is the same 
as in chak Sain. The chak is mountainous country. Manure of 
all kinds is used. The area cultivated by the owners themselves 
is 64 percent, of the whole cultivated area. Tenants with rights 
of occupancy cultivate 15'19 per cent. 

In chak Bhawai the area cultivated by the landlords them¬ 
selves is 76*12 per cent, and that by the tenants with rights of 
occupancy V 12 per cent, of the total cultivated area. The chak 
is remarkable, in that no village in it is owned by’an outsider. 
Landowners are for the most part Kanets and Bhdts, but Rolfs 
are also found with proprietary rights. The soil of this chak 
is of the same quality as of chak Karli. The rate of revenue is 
the same as in that chak. 


CHAP. Ill, C. 

Land Reve¬ 
nue. 

I-and reyenne 
Tates. 


Raiok* T»hi£J. 


Chak Karli. 


Chak Sain. 


Chak Sangrtb, 


Chak BhtWAl, 






Land revenue rates. 


CHAP, ui, c. 

Land Reve¬ 
nue. 

Land revenue 
rates. 

Chak Kdngra (I). 

Chak K6ngra(II). 


Pachh&d TabsII. 


Chak MajhgSon. 


Chdk KargAnnn* 

Chak RSJgarb, 


Chak Mangadb. 
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The people of Kdngra (I) chak are comparatively prosperous. 
They are of good physique and industrious habits. The soil is 
poorer than that of K&ngra (II), and the rate of revenue propor¬ 
tionately lower. The area cutivatod by the landlords themselves 
is 68’12 per cent, of the total cultivated area. Tenants with 
right of occupancy cultivate 317 per cent. The area irrigated is 
25 per cent, ol the cultivated area. Land-owners are Kanets 
and Bhits. 

In Kangra (II) owners cultivate 6215 per cent, of the whole 
area cultivated, and 18T4 per cent, is cultivated by hereditary 
tenants. The irrigated area is one-fourth of the whole cultivated 
area. 


i. 

58 . 

8. 

4 . 

5 . 
(!. 
7 . 


Majligaon. 

Kargauun. 

R&jgarh. 

Mangadb. 

Sarahnn. 

Narag. 

Ponwala, 


Pachhdd Tahsfl has been dindod into seven chaks. It yields 
the largest revenue of all the Tahsfls. At 
the last settlement the revenue was increas¬ 
ed by Hs. 3,549. The whole Tahsfl is 
billy. The rivers Giri and Jaldl flow 
through it, but irrigate a very small area. 
The Sain Dhar produces hdsmnti rice of the 
best quality. The chief landowners are Kanets and Bhdts. In 
some villages Kolfs own tho land. Manure of all kind is used 
throughout the whole Tahsfl. The tobacco of Panjhote is 
famous for its quality. Walnuts, pomegranates and the 
nut { Ilalela ) are among the important products. The 
Dagsbai from N&han passes through the Tahsfl. It contains 
the jagft3 of Kanwar Randfp Singh and Kan war Ranzor 


“ Halla ” 
road to 


Singh. 


In Maihgdon the irrigated area is 37 per cent., and the area 
cultivated by the landlords themselves is 67T2 per cent, of the 
whole area and under cultivation. Tenants with rights of 
occupancy possess 7 8 per cent. The inhabitants are comparative¬ 
ly wealthy. The soil is of excellent quality. The revenue is at 
the highest rate in the State. The landowners are Kanets and 
Bhdts. 


Of the whole area of chak Karganun 42 per cent, is irrigated. 
The area cultivated by owners themselves is G9T2 por cent,, 
while the tenants with rights of occupancy cultivate 14 percent. 


In chak Rajgarh tho people are fairly well-off. The irrigated 
area is 30'8 per cent, of the whole cultivated area. Owners them¬ 
selves cultivate 59'11 per cent., while tenants with right of occu¬ 
pancy cultivate 5*17 per cent. Tho rate of revenue is two annas 
in the rupee lower thau the rate in Majhgion and Kargdnun. 

The area irrigated in Mangadh is 3817 percent, of the whole 
cultivated area. The area cultivated by owners is 42’17, that by 
tenants with rights of occupany.5’15 per oent. Its soil is fertile. 
The chak is noted for its walnuts. The rate of revenue is 20 p© 
cent, above the rate is Majbgaon. 
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In chak Sar&han the area cultivated by the owners them¬ 
selves is 67’2 per cent, and that cultivated by tenants with rights 
of occupancy is 3'11 per cent, of the whole area cultivated. Only 
22M9 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated. The people are 
poor. The rate of revenue is only half as heavy as the rate in 
Mangadh. It was decreased at the last settlement. 

In Narag the rate of revenue is the same as in RAjgarh. Its 
inhabitants are prosperous. The irrigated area is 38 per cent, 
of the whole area cultivated. The area cultivated by owners 
themselves is 69 15 per cent. Tenants with rights of occupancy 
cultivate 6 per cent. 

Of the cultivated area in chak PonwAla 8 per cent, is 
irrigated, 40 per cent, is cultivated by owners, and 10 per cent, by 
occupancy tenants. 

The important jagirddrs are ; 

(1) Kan war Rand ip Singh, 

(2) Kanwar Ranzor Singh. 

(3) Kanwar Devi Singh. 

(4) MiAn Jagat Jit Chand, 

(5) MiAn Partdb Singh, BildspuriA. 

(6) Mahant Paras Rdm DAs of Jagan Ndth’a temple* 

(7) Mahant Sumer NAth, RAj Guru. 

(8) Kanwar Surchet Singh. 

(9) Kanwar Kundan Singh. 

(10) Kanwar Mohan Singh. 

The memory of Mahant BanwAri Dds, at whose instance 
MahArdja Karam ParkAsh founded the town of NAhan, is held in 
great reverence. A jdgir is assigned to his successors. i heir 
pedigree table is given below 

Mahant BanwAri Das. 

\ 

Mahant Singi Rikh. 

I 

Mahant Ndrdin Das. 

Mahant KAnshi DAs. 

Mahant RAm Krishan DAs. 

* I 

Mahant Mddbo DAs. 

, I 

Mahant Mohan DAs. 

Mahant Lachhtnan DAs (who died before he succeeded). 

Mahant Paras RAm DAs. 


CHAP. m. C. 

Land fteve* 
nue. 

Lftmi rarenu* 
rateg. 

(hah SarAban. 
Chak Kaiag. 


Chak Ponw&Us 


JagCrddri* 
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Jfvart-holder, 


Jncom®. 
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Another personage worthy of mention is the Rdj Guru, 
from whom the ruler and members of his family receive 
religious instruction ( qur-mantra ,). A great concourse ( jashan ) 
takes place on the Dusehra at K41i’s temple (where the Rdj 
Guru lives), and incense is burnt and prayers offered ( hnwan ), 
Buffaloes and goats are sacrificed, and there is dancing. The Rdjd 
seats the Giiru by his side and offers a nazrdna to him. Then the 
other members of the Rdjd’s family and the darbaris offer him' 
presents. The Mahant is a jogi worshipper of the goddess Kdli. 

A jdgirddr collects and keeps the revenue of his \dgir village. 
He is entitled to every kind of revonue of his village, even local 
rate and income from excise. He appoints his own lambarddr, 
zailddr and paticdri. 

The rule as to the resumption of jdgirs is that one-third 
lapses on the death of the assignee, another third on the death of 
his successor, while on the death of the third holder his successor 
is given a life allowance. 

The State has endowed several temples and religious persons 
with assignments of land revenue. In some cases proprietary 
rights, as well as the revenue, have been conferred on these. 

The gross annual income of the State is Rs. 8,59,896, of 
which sum Rs. 3,47,896 is derived from estates outside 
Sirm&r. 
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Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 

There is no license for the wholesale vend of country spirit, 
and still-head duty is not levied. Country spirit is made in the 
State, retail vendors being allowed to distil their own liquor. The 
licenses for retail sale are auctioned as in the Punjab. There are 
shops at— 

Tnh il Ndhan: Ndhan, Tilokpur, and Bankdbdra (kept by 
one contractor). 

Tahsil Pauntd: Sataun, Bdta Mandi, Paunta, Kolar, and 
Mdjra. 

Tahsil Rainka : Rainka, 

Tahsil Pachhdd: Thaur, Nawdr, Sardhan, Argusina, KdU 
Ghdf, Kargdnun, Jaloo, Ndrag and Sandna. 

European liquor is only sold retail at Ndhan by a firm 
trading under the name of * Universal Supplier/ which obtains 
its supply from British territory. Rum imported from British 
territory is sold at Ndhan both in this shop and by the retail 
vendor of country spirit. 

The hill opium grown in the State is alone used, twenty-four 
licenses for its wholesale vend being issued. The retail licenses 
are auctioned as in the Punjab. The shops are distributed as 
follows : — 

Tahsil Ndhan: one 3hop at Na’nan. 

Tahsil Paunta: ten shops—Paunta, Kolar, Mdjra, Bdtd 
Mandi, Bhangani, Rdjpur, Chdndnf, Mdopur, Puruwdla and 
Sataun. 

Tahsil Rainka: one shop—Rainka. 

Tahsil Pachhad: ten shops—Ndrag, Thaur, Nawdr, Rdjgarh, 
Kagdnu, Sarahan, Galon, Argusina and Kotld Birog, Sdnidnd 
and Kala Gh&t. 

Hemp grows wild in the State, but bhang only appears 
to be used in small quantities. Some charas is imported from 
British territory. The licenses for the vend of opium also cover 
that of drugs. 

The Indian Stamp and Court-fees Acts are in force, the 
judicial stamps being distinct from the non-judicial. Judicial 
stamps are for 1, 2, 4, 6, 8 and 12 annas and for 1, 2, 4, 5, 
7, 8, 10, 16, 20, 30, 40, 60, 70, 100, 200 and 400 rupees. 
Non-judicial stamps are for 2, 4 and 8 annas and for 1, 2, 4, 
8 and 16 rupees. All these stamps are obtained from Messrs. 
Waterlow and Sons in England. Stamps are sold at the Sadr 
and Tahsil Treasuries. There are ten licensed vendors, two at 
Ndhan and at Paunta and three at Rainka and Pachhdd, one at 
each place being an official. 


CHAP. Ill, D. 

Miscellane- 
ous Reve¬ 
nue. 

Excise. 

Country spirit. 


Opium, 


Stamps. 
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Section E.—Local and Municipal Government. 

Thb amalgamated offices of the District Board and Municipal 
Local Gov- Committee are called the District Municipal Board. The 
ernment- President of the Municipal Committee, who is ex-officio Vice-Pre- 
Eo»rd, sident of the District Board, is in charge of the Board. 

The District Board has a President, a Vice-President and 
nineteen members. 

There is only one District Board for the whole State. The 
only municipality is N4han. 
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Seotion F.—Public Works. 

The Public Works Department of the State is in the charge CHAP. Ilf, F. 
of a superintending engineer, subordinate to •whom is an assistant p ub jj^“ 
engineer in actual charge of the work of the department, which work9. 
constructs all public buildings and looks after the Simla-Paunta 
and KAlA-Amb Roads, The District and Municipal Boards carry 
out their own works. The Public Works Department has recently 
built the Jubilee Hospital at Ndhan, the Tahsll buildings at 
Ndhan and Rainkd, the Public Works Office at Ndhan and 
the State stables. 
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Section G—Ariny. 

CH AP. I ll, G. The late RAjA Sir Shamsher ParkAsh had a 'well-disciplined 
Army force of about 400 infantry and 150 cavalry. During the second 
Afghan War, he, early in 1879, offered his personal services on 
the staff of General Roberts, but these were declined, thou"h the 
Raj& received the thanks of the Government of India, In the 
following year, however, the RijA, in common with other Punjab 
Chiefs, and in fulfilment of the terms of his sanad, asked to be 
allowed to send a contingent to Afghanistan, and 200 men, under 
the late Colonel R. C. Whiting, formerly an officer of the Indian 
StaS Corps, served with distinction in the campaign. As a 
reward for these services the RAja was definitely* accorded the 
honour of a return visit from His Excellency the Viceroy. In 1888 
the Rfija offered to raise a body of Imperial Service Troops, con- 
sisting of 500 infantry with 2 Maxim guns. Government accepted 
150 infantry with 30 sappers and two companies of Pioneers were 
raised. These were subsequently (in 1889) formed into the Impe¬ 
rial Service Sappers and Miners and served with distinction in the 
Titah campaigu of 1897-98 under tho command of Major Bir 
Bikram Singh, the younger brother of the present RAjA. He 
received the Order of the Indian Empire in recognition of his 
services, together with the rank of Captain in the British Army 
in which capacity he is attached to the Bengal Sappers and 
Miners. 

Other honours. The Sappers were employed from March 1901 to April 1902 

on the construction of the Khush4lgarh-Koh.lt Railway. Their 
work and discipline were highly commended. Major Btr 
Bikram Singh represented the Imperial Service Sappers 
at the Coronation of His Majesty the King-Emperor of India 
in 1902 and was made an A.-D.-C. to tho Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Army and given the Coronation Medal. JamadAr 
Chattar Singh represented the State Sappers at the opening 
ceremony of the Commonwealth Parliament of Australia. 

In addition to the Imperial Service Troops the State main¬ 
tains a force of 200 infantry and 30 cavalry. The former are 
armed with Sniders and are as well-drilled and efficient as the 
Sappers and Miners. The Stat e also possesses 7 pieces of 
artillery and maintains a military band. The men enlisted in 
both corps are RAjputs, Muhammadans, GurkhAs, PunjAbfs and 
a few PurbiAs. 
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Section H.—Police and Jails. chap, iii, h. 

The Police Department, is in charge of a Superintendent Police and 
who is directly responsible to the R&jd. There are four police Jails, 
stations, with head-quarters at Nihan, Sardhan, Rainkd and police. 

Mdjra, each in charge of a Deputy Inspector. There are four 
out-posts, at Kdld-Amb, Haripur Mdjra, Earipur Rainkd a,nd 
Tali. The total strength of the police force is 129, excluding 
chaukid&rs. The Department is administered on the lines of the 
Police Act and Punjab Police Code. 

The one jail in the State is at Ndban. It is in charge of a Ja ' 1, 
Superintendent, uuder whom are a jailor, an assistant jailor, a 
hospital assistant, a head warder, a drill instructor and fifteen 
warders. The Department is managed on the lines of Punjab Jail 
Manual and the Indian Prisoners and Prisons Acts. The jail 
can accommodate a hundred male and female prisoners. In 
1903-04, one-hundred and forty-seven njales and seven females 
were imprisoned, and the daily average prison population was 
over fifty-six. The expenditure was Rs. 92-1L-0 per head. 

In the same year there were only seventy-nine admissions to 
the jail hospital, with one death, and the general health was 
exceptionally good. 

The jail industries are the manufacture of carpets, durries 
aud matting. 
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chap. m.!. 

Biucation. 

Literaoy, 


Female 

•duoation. 


Private schools. 


There are five 

Staff of tho ffifh School* 

1. Head Master. 

2*3. High Depart* 
ment Mnetere, 

4. High Department 
teacher. 

6. Sanskrit teacher. 

<5. Gy mastic Master, 

7. Head Master, Pri¬ 
mary Department. 

8. Second Master, Pri¬ 
mary Department. 

9 to U. Three verna¬ 
cular teachers. 


State schools in Sirmur, viz., the High 
School and a Girls* School at Ndhan and 
primary schools with one teacher each at 
Tllokpur, SarAban and Paunta. The High 
School has a staff of eleven masters includ- 
ing a Gymnastic Instructor and a Sanskrit 
teacher, and it is inspected annually by 
the Inspector of Schools, Amb&la Circle. 

The Girls’ School is under a head 
mistress with one assistant. The average 


attandance is thirty-five. Needle work is the principal subject, 
with some Ndgri and Urdu, but the girls do not remain after 
the age of fifteen. Two or three Muhammadan women at 
N&han also teach girls of good families the Qordn, and some Hindu 
women teach girls and women N&gri, especially the VUhnu 
SahansarNdm (“The thousand names of God”^, but in both cases 
the object is religion rather than education. 

In addition to the State schools, there are a few indigenous 
schools, e.g„ at Bamir in Paunta Tahsil, where Ndgri is taught : 
Badog in Sain, Tahsil Rainkd, where Urdu is taught: at 
Kufarmand in Pachhdd where a pandit teaches Hindi and 
Sirmdri, 1 and at several places in N&han Tahsil Urdu and 
the Qor&n are taught to both girls and boys. 

Brahman boys get a certain amount of instruction in pa dhdi 
from the Ghorachakra, the Saraswat and similar books, and the 


Gita and some grammar are also taught. 


The shop-keeping class teach their sons the Mahdjani script. 
They learn arithmetic and the rules of interest, but their learning 
is purely mechanical. 


1 Sirmtiri script U peculiar to somt •ittntv 
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Se ction J .—Medical. chap, hi, j. 

In 1872 His Highness the late Rdj4, Sir Shamsher Parkdsh, Medical, 
opened a small dispensary in N4han where medical treatment Medical, 
according to European methods could be obtained. Since then the 
medical department has grown in popularity and in efficiency, and 
there are now a Central Hospital, a Female Hospital, Military and 
Jail Hospitals at NAhan, and three Tahsll dispensaries at Paunta, 

Sardhan and Daddhu, head-quarters of Rainkd Tahsll, and three 
small village dispensaries, providing European medical treatment 
for all comers at Shillai near at Chakrota at RAjgarh, five stages 
from Simla, and at Sangrdh, midway between that place and 
Kdjgarh. These village dispensaries are off the main roads, and 
are intended for the benefit of the.inhabitants of the higher hills. 

The Municipal Committee employs a halcim for the treatment 
of those who prefer native medicines, but their number is small, 
and the hakim has lately applied to be allowed to attend the 
Central Hospital and learn tho European system. 

The present Rdjd, has engaged a European graduate in medi- Establishment; 
cine and surgery as Superintendent of tho Medical and Sanitary 
Departments of the Department, with an experienced Assistant 
Surgeon as Officer in charge of the Civil Dispensary, a lady 
Assistant Surgeon in cbargo of the Female Hospital, and 
Hospital Assistants for the dispensaries, besides a staff of com¬ 
pounders and servants. 

Medical stores are mostly procured direct from England 
on indent by the Medical Adviser through tho Commercial 
Department of the State, by which they are supplied as required, 
to the hospitals and dispensaries, on indents countersigned by 
the Medical Superintendent. Surgical requisites, stationery, etc., 
are supplied in the same way under the same control. 

The hill people willingly take medicine from Hindtis or 
Christians (especially Europeans), but in many parts they will 
not do so from a Muhammadan, and so only Hindus are employed 
as compounders in the medical department. This prejudice is, 
however, gradually disappearing, as all treatment at the dispen¬ 
saries is absolutely free, and as the prospects of the Hospital 
Assistants depend largely on their popularity in their districts, the 
attitude of the hill people towards the Department is decidedly 
friendly. In 1902 the Central Hospital was moved into a new and 
handsome building called the Jubilee Hospital, which was erected 
by the present Rdj4 at a considerable cost in memory of Her 
Imperial Majesty the late Queen-Empress. His Highness intends 
to build a new female hospital, as the present one has little 
accommodation. 
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The female hospital was started in 1896. Miss Balfour, a 
graduate of Edinburgh, was appointed superintendent. She 
remained in charge till March 1902. In 1902 Mrs. Collin was 
appointed in charge. She was not so successful, and was followed 
in 1903 by Mrs. Winter. 

The marginal table shows the yearly total of patients from 

1899 to 1906. 


1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 


Yearly total , 
6,090 
7,487 
6,067 
7,813 
4,291 


The average daily attendance 
of new patients is now only 
five a day, but it is hoped that 
the hospital will gradually regain its former popularity. Under 
Miss Balfour the expenditure was about Rs. 4,200 a year, 
but at present it is only about Rs. 3,700. The staff has from 
the first comprised a Lady Doctor, a ddi, a cook, a kahdrni, 
a sweeperess and a dhoban, and in 1903 a compounder was added 
to the staff. 

The Rdja himself is head of the plague department. He has 
under him a superintendent and an inspector. No one can enter the 
State territory except by the authorised routes, each of which is in 
charge of an hospital assistant and a police guard. There are qua¬ 
rantine camps on these routes whore travellers have to remain 
during their term of Quarantine. There are separate camps for 
people coming from infected and non-infected areas. Kahdrs, 
sweepers and washermen are maintained in the camp, and even 
cooking utensils and blankets are supplied by the hospital assistant. 
The term of quarantine is from twenty-four hours to ten days. The 
rules are strict and are carefully enforced. Up to the present time, 
thanks to these arrangements, the State has been free from plague. 
The routes open for ingress are by K did-A mb, Talehri, Pritnagar, 
Haripur, Ronch and Rdrapur. All othor routes are open for 
egress only. 





CHAPTER IT*—SOME PLACES OF 

INTEREST. 

— — 

Banetei. 

CHAP. IV. 

Banethi lies on the Sarahati road at an elevation of 4,943 feet, — 
twelve miles north-west of Ndhan. There is a good rest-house Pjjgwof 
which commands a fine view of the Ndban Siw&liks. It is the 
first stage from Ndhan to Dagshai. 

Bhujjal. 

Bhujjal is merely of interest as a camping ground, being 
the third stage from Simla on the Simla-Chakrata road in 77° 25 
N. and 30° 55' E. on the Bachhiari naddi. The camping ground 
is on a plateau and commands a fine view of the Jubbal hills. 

The Cbaur peak is two stages from this camping ground, and 
Ndhan six. 

Bir Bikramabad. 

Bfr Bikramdbdd is a good head-quarters for shooting, 
six miles south of N4han on the eastern bank of the Mdrkanda. 

It has largo fruit and vegetable gardens, and mangoes and ponda 
(sugarcane) are grown. The gardens are irrigated from 
the Mdrkanda The place belongs to Major Bir Bikram 
Singh, C.I.E. 

Chaur Peak. 

The Chaur peak, an elevation of 11,982 feet above the sea, is 
one of the highest summits among the mountains which 
occupy ’the sub-Himdlayan tract. Its position is 30° 52' N. 
and 77° 32' E. From its peculiav shape and great height it 
forms a conspicuous element in the landscape for many miles 
around. The Chaur presents a striking appearance from tho 
plains of Sirhind, and the view from its summit embraces 
a vast lowland tract on the south, and a wide panorama 
of the snowy range to the northward. Though below the 
limit of perpetual snow, drifts remain in the shady chasms 
on its flanks throughout the summer months. A dense 
forest of deod&rs and other conifers clothe the northern and 
north-eastern declivities, and rhododendrons) ferns, and gentians 
grow in patches on the detritus of its granite slopes. On the 
top of the peak, is a small Shivling which is worshipped. At 
its foot lies the temple, beside a spring. The Ling and temple 
have been described in Chapter I. 

Dadahu, 

Dadahu, the head-quarters of Tahsil Rainka, is about sixteen 
miles north of Naban and lies on a low hill at the confluence of the 
Giri and JaUl, surrounded on all sides by mountains. Satibdgh, 
which lies within the village, is a well known resort for members 
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of the Giri Fishing Club. About a mile from the Tahsfl lies the 
famous Rainkd lake and Pars Rdm’s tank. Satfbagh commands 
a fine view of the Giri and of the trans-Giri hills which are 
covered with dense jungle. The climate is malarious after the 
rainy season. Its population in 1901 was 141. The head-quar¬ 
ters of the Rainka thdnd are in the tahsil building which was 
finished in 1900. There is a dispensary and post office in the 
village. 

Dingarh Kiner. 

Dingarh Kiner stands on a picturesque site, in the gorge 
traversed by the route from Nahan to Rdjgarh in Tahsil Pachhdd, 
in 30° 44' N. and 77° 21' E. Northwards, it looks towards the 
Chaur mountain, southwards, along the valley of the Jaldl river. 
The village consists of well-built flat-roofed houses, arranged in 
rows on the solid lime-stone ledges of the mountain. The 
surrounding country, though rocky, contains some fertile spots, 
which produce luxuriant crops of wheat. 

Haripur Fort. 

Haripur, formerly a fort on the borders of the Jubbal State, 
is now occupied by a police outpost. The fort is 8,802 feet 
above sea level, in 77° 35' N. and 30° 45' E. 

Haripur Khol. 

Haripur lies in 77° 25' N. and 30° 25' E., and commands the 
pass of that name. The direct route from Rainka to Jagadhri 
passes through it, and a plague quarantine post has been estab¬ 
lished here. The village, which is built like a village in the 
plains, stands oh level ground amid the low hills of the Ndhan 
Siwdliks. The pass, which is about two miles from Kolar, is 
narrow and steep. Kolar, on the Ndhan-Paunta road, twelve 
miles east of Ndhan, in the Kidrda Dun at the head of this pass, 
is a mart for the hill trade. 

Jaitak. 

The hill fortress of Jaitak crowns a steep ridge of slate, which 
rises above the Kidrda Dftn, in 30° 36' N. and 77° 24' E. During 
the war in 1814, the Gurkhas occupied this position with a garri¬ 
son of 2,200 men. They were attacked by two British detachments 
1,700 strong, but without success ; and it was not until after a 
tedious series of operations that the fort was finally captured in 
the following year. The elevation above sea-level is 4,854 feet- 

The fortress was subsequently used as a prison, but is now in 
ruins. A small hamlet is the only remnant of old Jaitak. It com- 
mands a fine view of the Sain, Nahan and Dhdrthi hills. The 
famous Jaitak Khel of Kanets derives its name from this village. 
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Places of interest. 

Kala Amb. 

K&la-Amb lies in 77° 15' N. and 30° 30' E. on the borders of CHAP. IV. 
the Amb&la District. Its sarai is eleven miles two furlongs from pj acesof 
N&han. This is the most frequented route in tho State and almost all Interest, 
travellers to and from the Punjab use it. The Mdrkanda flows by 
it on the east. The ascent to Nahan commences here. Kdld-Amb 
has a good pakka sarai with two bdldkhands on either side of the 
gateway, one of which is furnished in European style. It is the 
chiof plague quarantine chauki and contains a police and forest 
outpost. The quarantine post is in charge of a hospital assistant. 

Travellers from non-infected areas are allowed to stay in the sarai, 
but all others are detained in large huts, of which a regular village 
has been built on the west bank of Mdrkanda. 

Katasan Devi. 

The Katdsan Devi pass runs over the crest of a low transverse 
ridge, which crosses the Kidrda Dtin from the sub-Hiindlayan 
chain to the Siwdliks, in 30° 31' N. and 77° 28' E. The ridge 
divides the waters of the Bdti, a tributary of the Jumna, from 
those of the Mdrkanda flowing south-west towards the Sutlej. 

The route from Dehra to Ndhan runs through the pass. The 
elevation above sea level is 2,500 feet. The pass lies eleven miles 
from Ndhan. The Kdlar and rest-house are one and-a-quarter 
miles from the temple. The place was once a resort of tigers, but 
none are now found. The Devi’s temple lies in a thick torest of 
sdl trees with no habitation near it. Ghul&m Kddir Rohilla was 
defeated by the Sirmur forces at this spot. It is owned and 
inhabited by Lab&nds, 

Majra. 

M&jra lies in 77° 35' N. and 30° 25' E., 20 miles east of 
Ndhan. It was the head-quarters of the Tahsil till 1893 when they 
were transferred to Paunta. It now only possesses a police station, 
post office and forest chauki, with a comfortable bungalow which 
can bo used as a rest-houso, situated near forests abounding in 
big and small game. The famous Jambu Khala is close by. 

The bungalow was originally built for Lord Lytton who came to 
shoot in Jambu Khala. 

Mooinand. 

Moginand ( Moganand ) is the name of a village and low 
pass across the Siw&lik range on tho route from Sadhaura to 
N&han, nine miles south-west of the latter town, in 30° 32' N. 
and 77° 19' E. The path leads up the valley of the Markanda, past 
the village of Moginand, which formed the rendezvous of the 
British column for the attack on N6han during the Gurkha war 
in 1815. The approximate elevation of the crest of the pass is 
2,600 feet above sea level 

The population in 1901 was 231. 
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Nahan. 

Nfiban, founded by Rdja Karam Parkdsh in Sarabat 1C78 
is the capital of the State. Situate d on an isolated ridge, 
it has a small population (G,25G souls in 1901). It is a 
picturesque town and well organised. Including the Civil Station 
its length is about two miles. The palace stands on the highest 
point, the town lying on it9 west, north and south. East of 
the palace is a plain called the Chaugan, surrounded by neat 
buildings, including the Club and the gurdtvdra of Guru Gobind 
Singh at its southern corner. Shamsherpur Cantonment, over 
a mile in length, lies west of the town. 

In and about the town are several tanks and springs. The 
water of the Shi vpuri spring is the purest, but as it lies some 
distance from the town, only the wealthier inhabitants can make 
use of it. Bathing and washing in tho tanks UBed for drinking 
are prohibited. The town is surrounded by forest. 

R6ja Shamsber Parkdsh built a house in the Italian style 
called the Shamsher Villa on the eastern extremity of the Nahan 
Dliar. The present Rija transacts the daily business of the 
State in a handsome building called tho Head Office, erected on 
a small isolated hill in its compound ; a new office is in course of 
construction. The Villa is also used as a guest house for the 
Viceroy, Commander-in-Chief or Lieutenant-Governor, 

The District courts lie close by, with the offices of the 
Accounts, Forest and Police Departments, all on a ridge above the 
road leading from Ndhan to the Villa. The Tahsll is close-to the 
District courts. In the centre of the town is the R&ni-t&l Bagh 
Garden. It contains a round tank on the bank of which is a fine 
temple. The iron foundry stands midway between the town and 
the Villa. 

The hospital, which is of modern design, lies outside the town* 
and the Zen&na Hospital is inside it near the Chaugan, The 
boys’school, a commodious building, lies east of the Chaugdn, 
and the Zen&na Madrasa inside the town. 

It is said that the hill, on which the town now stands, was 
once the strong-hold of Bera Rangar, a notorious dacoit. A pro¬ 
verb runs : ‘ 1 JBere Idi na chaure kaunthd aur saher,” i.e., the cattle 
seized by Bera will never come back to you, get fresh ones. Bera 
had a kund or pit of stone on the L Ai hill. In this he used to 
light a fire of cotton seed and oil, and after his raids the beacon 
guided him back to his lair. 

The Devi temple built by him on the summit of this hill 
still exists, and his cattle-shed lay by the kachcha tank iu the 
town, B&wa Banwdri D£s, a well-known Sddhu, lived on t hi s 
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hill, where the State bdrddari now stands. Rdja Karm Parkdsh CHAP. IV. 
once arrived at this hill when hunting from Kalsi, and the Bawa p . — . 
begged him to found a town here. The Rdja did so and constructed interest 
a bdrddari on the spot where the Bdwa lived. The bdrddari stands 
on a high tibba. It can be seen from the train near Bardra 
Station. In those days tigers abounded in Ndhan, and the Bdwa 
had reared several. A tiger's roar at a propitious moment sug¬ 
gested the foundation of the town. The derivation of the name 
Ndhan is either from-IVa/tar (Sanscrit = tiger), or ndh ( = kinw ) 
and din ( — abode). 

Ndhan is 3,057 feet abovo sea level. In the hot weather 
punkhas are not usually required. The rains set in about the 
middle, of June, and even on the hottest day the temperature does 
not rise above 100°. Usually at noon it reaches 90°. In the hot 
weather the temperature ranges betweeu 80° and 90°. In the 
winter it is between 50° and 65°. 

The climate is moist. Epidemics seldom attack the town. 

Towards the end of September there is, however, some malarial fever. 

The water contains much lime, and tends to cause constipation. 

Snow never falls, but it rains heavily in January and February. 

The Municipality, constituted in 1887, consists of nine 
members, four elected and five nominated, all serving for a period 
of three years. The president is a paid official appointed by the 
Rajd, but the vice-president is elected. 

The income, mainly derived from octroi, was Rs. 15,243 in 
1903-04, and the expenditure Rs. 13,910. The Committee owns 
a number of houses and manages the forests round Ndhan. From 
these it derives a considerable income. The Cantonment is 
administered by a Cantonment Magistrate, It contains a military 
hospital and a workshop which turns out accoutrements for the 
troops. 

Mahipdb, 

Mahipur lies sixteen miles north-west of Ndhan on a low spur 
of the Sain range. It is a small but pretty place with some pic¬ 
turesque waterfalls to the south. It is situated on a plateau be¬ 
tween lofty hills on three sides, its southern edge overlooking low 
hills. The plateau is intersected by a hill stream which makes it 
very fertile. 

Mangadh. 

Mdngadh is a scattered village with a population of 380. 

It is built on a wide level plain surrounded on all sides by high hills 
and traversed by a torrent. It possesses an ancient Hindu temple 
which tradition connects with the Pdndavas, but was probably 
built by Rdjd Rasdlu of Sidlkot, whose style of building it recalls. 

It has been described in Chapter I. Mdngadh is connected with 
Sar&han, about ten miles off, by a six-foot path. 
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Paunta. 

Paunta lies in 77° 40' N. and 30° 45' E. It has a population 
(1901) of 609. The Jumna flows close by on its east and south. 
It commands a fine view of the Para Dtin and its hills. The 
town contains a famous Sikh temple where fairs are held on 
the Holis in March and the BaisAkhi in April. Guru Gobind 
Singh resided here for about three years (1742—45 Bikrami) and 
therefore the place is considered sacred. The colonization of the 
KiArda Diin by Sikhs has increased its population. It also con¬ 
tains a fine Hindu temple, built by the daughter of RdjA Fateh 
Parkdsh on the bank of the Jumna. By her request she was 
cremated here, and a fine marble tomb was erected on the spot. 
Between the two temples is a spacious encamping-ground with 
fine avenues of trees. The Rdmpur ferry is only three miles distant. 
The Tahsil (twenty-six miles from Nahan) is built of good pakka 
masonry. Bhagdui, where Gutu Gobind Singh defeated the com¬ 
bined forces of the Rajas of Garhwdl and Bildapur, is about eight 
miles from Paunta. The town has a dispensary, rest-house and post 
office. The Western Jumna Canal authorities have a telephone 
office near the caraping-ground, whence information of the daily 
rise and fall of the Jumna is sent to Bogrewdla. 

Rajgahu, 

Edjgarh fort lies in 30° 52' N. and 77° 23' E. on a natural 
terrace. It is square, with a tower at each corner about forty feet 
high and twenty square. Fired and nearly demolished by the 
Gurkhas in 1814, it was subsequently restored. Its elevation 
above sea level is 7,115 feet. Rajgarh is the head.quarters.of the 
forest division of that name, and the Divisional Officer lives in 
the fort. About -half a mile from the fort is a small bazdr in¬ 
habited by Kdngra Suds, who act as bankers for the surround¬ 
ing villages. There is a post office and dispensary. 

Sain. 

The SAin range lies between 30° 37' and 30° 51' N. and 
77° 15' and 77° 29' E. Thornton states that its length is about 
25 miles, running from north-west to south-east. This range 
divides the basin of the Jaldl from that of the Giri. Its esti¬ 
mated elevation above sea level is from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. It is 
the most fertile range in the cis-Giri hills, and produces rice of the 
best quality. 

Sangrah 

SAngrah lies in 77° 25' N. and 30° 40' E, trans-Giri, and 
commands a splendid view of the Sain range. It has a dispen¬ 
sary and post office, and was the head-quarters of Palvi Tahsil till 
1948 B. (1892 A.D.). 
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Sarahan. 

Sar&han, the head-quarters of Tahsil Pachhdd, lies in CHAP. IV. 
77° 15' N. and 30° 45' B., and has a population of 132. It is a Places of 
sultry place, but possesses a healthy climate, as a brisk breeze interest, 
blows every morning and evening throughout the year. Sard¬ 
han is twenty-six miles from hiahan, with which it is con¬ 
nected by a fine road. Dagshdi is twenty-one miles from the Tahsil 
building. The place has a dispensary, post office and primary 
school. It commands a splendid view of the low hills of Ghinni 
and Kotaha and the plains of Nardingarh Tahsil. It lies 
6,474 feet above sea level. 

SiRMCiu Tal. 

Tfie once famous town of Sirmtir stood about ten miles north* 
tvest of Paunta on the southern bank of the Giri. Destroyed in 
1139 Bikrami, the ruins of its wells and bazdrs are still to be seen, 
and close by is a tank called the Sirmtiri tank which is now 
almost all under cultivation. The rdjban which lies about a 
toiie to the south-east of the ruins of Sirmtir was made the capital 
of the State on 27th Phdgan 1252 (1095 A.D.) by Rajd Subbans 
Parkdsh, the founder of the present ruling family of Sirmtir. 

It too is now in ruins. Among the ruins of Sirmtir is a stone 
pierced with a deep hole, lying on the top of a small hillock on the 
southern bank of the Giri. In this hole the pole is said 
to have been fixed for the rope on which the juggler girl, by whose 
curse Sirmtir was destroyed, danced. The story is referred to at 
page 8. A similar stone is pointed out on the other side of the 
Giri. „ 

TiLOKPDR. 

Tflokpur stands on an isolated hillock, eight miles north-west 
of Ntihan, in 77° 15' N. and 30° 80' E., at an elevation of 
1,413 feet. The place is famous for its temple of Devi Bdla 
Sundri, described in Chapter I. An annual fair is held in April 
in her honour. A path connects it with the Kala-Amb road at 
Sainwdla, nearly six miles below Ntihan. A cart-road runs 
between Ktilti-Amb and Tilokpur for a distance of four miles. 
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Bdg : a large square field. 

Bandi; a sub-division of a hydr field: a kydr is divided into several parts each called 
bandt, 

Bdngar : high lying land containing sandstone. 

Bard : a small field near the village : the nidi of the plains. In Nlhaa town every house 
has, in front of or behind it, a bird or kitchen garden, but in the hills pepper and tobacco 
are generally grown in the bdrd . 

Bhankhar : similar to bhitar . 

Bhilar: dry, poor soil which is not improved even by manure. It will, however, grow 
maize, kulthi and other kharff crops. 

Bkud : sandy soil mixed with small stones. 

Ddkar : a hard soil with a large proportion of clay. It bears good kharff crops. 

Dmgarh * & field given to a deota. 

Gadhil: a rich soil composed of hard clay, which forms hard large lumps. These have 
to be broken up before ploughing, as they are so hard that the plough cannot break them. It 
is a first class soil, 

Gahdri : a poor stony soil. 

Gltordl .* much the same as gakort. 

Jabal: wet marshy land, always full of water. It only produces poor crops of rice, 

Kaldhu: any irrigated land. 

Kaldwar : Boit of specially good quality. 

Kdtal: land situated on the banks of small rivers and hill torrents. 

Khddar : similar to panjobal , but which bears crops even with a light rainfall. In the 
.Tun moist lands situate id an old river bed are called khddar. Khddar is the opposite of 
Bdngar , Generally any lowlying land that retains moisture is called khddar , 

Khil: newly made and very poor land. 

Kydr : a field which remains constantly full of water from the time of sowing to the 
harvest. It jflnerally bears rice. 

Obar ghalr-khddi : land neither irrigated nor manured. 

Obar Khddi : land unirrigated, but manured. 

Paldi: land frequently visited by frost and cold. Heavy rain injures its produce (from 
pdld, ‘frost’). 

Panjobal: moist land, which produces crops even in a dry season. 

Pdpli: stony soil with a layer of earth over it. It requires heavy rain* The Dhdrthi 
range is chiefly composed of this Boil, 

Pdti: a long narrow field, 

Pdwari : always open to the son : in contrast to ehdtat. 

PUt: a very poor soil with n thin layer of earth over the stones, generally found on the 
banks of Btreams. It produces moth and similar crops in seasons of good rainfall. 

ItitU: sandy soil which retains moisture for a long time, and requires manure to produce 
• good crop of wheat. 

Saildba : moist land situato on the bank of a river, hill torrent or watercourse. 

S$r : wide level ground which contains loamy cl*y and which even with light rain will 
produce good harvest, Such soil is also called mat it. 
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Shdk : soil, chiefly composed of sand and small stones, which does not produce good 

crops. 

Sh&ti'i : much the same as bird, but smaller in size and more freely manured. 

Skelat : land over-shadowed by hills, and which thus gets rety little warmth from the 
sun* It is generally kept damp by the moisture of the hills. The crops grown in it take 
long timo to mature and heavy rain is injurious to them. 

Tika : a very good soil producing rich crops. 

APPENDIX II. 

Land Measures. 

The State has two standards known as pvkhta and kham. The pvkhta standard is 
used in the tnhsil of N4han and the Ki^rda Dun, while in the Tahiti a of PachhSd and Rainki 
the kham bigah is the standard. 09 inches rnako a gat ha of u puhihta bigah and 57 inchoa 

that of a hhdm bigah, A square gatha makes a biswansa, 20 bistransas make a bistva and *20 

bh?vas make a bigah. 32 pvkhta bisrvas are equal to an acre ihrec taminddri kham 
big oh* make a pvkhta bigah. But the lull zamtnddrs measure their hel ls by the weight of seed. 
In Dhdilhi. Ghini and generally in the N4han Tahsil hichcha sirs and mans arc in use, while 
in the hilly ildqds thy patha is the general stand ard. A kaohoha Ur is equal to 32 tolds and 
a kar.hchn man of 40 kachcha Urs is equal to 16 Government standard seft. Tire State 
standard hhdm bigah is equal to 12$ sers i hdm of w heat standards of the zaminddrs. In 
measuring only the wheat is taken into consideration. A patha is equal to 5 ter* kham, or 
2 Urs of (Government standard. Seven and-a-half pdthas make &pukhtn bigah, or iu other 
words 37$ sen kJidm of seed are Eown in u pukhta bigah, 

appencix hi. 

'Weights and Measures. 

The eamfndati weightB are I ham, and according to this system one Ur equals to 82 
tolas. The weights in iS^han itself are qiukhta, i.e., the sir equals 80 tolas. Zaminddrt 
generally have weights, but measures are largely used in the hills. The solhd t whi h U also 
called a thdkri, and iu KSngra, Tahsfl Ralnkd, a tholal equals \ \ sers kham. Four snlhds make 
one patha. The zamindar* keep weights, vis:., $ pda, pan , $ Ur. Ur ai.d 6 sers jn their houses* 
One patka equals 6 sera khdm, 16 put/ias one j:Uii and 20 junis one kfidr. 12 girahs make 
one kham yard. Four fingers make one chuppd and 2 cubits make one W^/i. The hath is 
the distance from the tip of the fore.linger to the elbow. The cubit is from the lip 
of the thumb to the tip of the little linger. The kham yard is made of one hath 
and one cubit. The pakka yard is made of 2 haths or 4 cubits. One gadam is equal 
to 3 hath* or 1$ yards pakka. Hill people use the kham yard, the pakka bring used 
in the Dun and at NAhnn. The grocers’ and retail v*-odors* weights are told* and 
maxhai as u«ed in the plains. Trans-Gin a wind is equal to 40 tolas, but. in the cis Giri 
part of Tahsil i’acnhid it 1ms no fixed standard. Some people make it 4o to'as, o’hers 
only 32. Its weight depends on the custom of the family, mid it is only used in lending grain 
which is measured on repayment by the same svlhd by which it was measured when lent. 
But the pat ha hat* a fixed weight, being equal to 2 sets pvkhta trans liiri, while in Sain it 
equals 3 Urs. Hence trans-Gin the tuni equals 32 maunds. wnile in Sain it is 48 maunds. Sain 
and the cis Giri parts of Tabsll l-'achhdd have n measure culled bahat>a which is equal to 9 si>s 
kham. It derives its name from bnhatar , i>„ 72, having been invented in 1872 B;krsmi. 
It is only u*«d on the khalwdra or threshing floor for dividing tha.grain into shares. In 
Tahsfl Rainka there is auothor measure called hard, which equals 4 patha*. 

APPENDIX IV. 

List op Flora of the Sirmur State, 

Menwperma zcace, 

(1) Cocculus laurifolius : kirka, 

(2) Cissampeios pareira. 

11. — Berberideee , 

(3) Berberig aristnta : kasmal. 

(*) ,i Lycium : hashmal, 

(6) », Nepalensis. 

III, —J9/;w inert, 

(fi) Flacourlia Ramonlchi : kangu or kongi. 
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1V. — Diptervearpe*. Appendix! V* 

(7) Shorea robnsta : til. 

V.—Malvacea. 

(8) Kydia calycina. 

(9) Bombax oialabar’cum : timal. 

Vl.— Sttrculacia, 

(10) Sterculia Bps. 

(11) „ colorata. 


( 12 ) 

(13) 

U4- 

(16) 

( 10 ) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 
( 21 ) 
( 22 ) 

(23) 

(24) 
(26) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 
( 83 ) 
(34) 

m 


VII. —Tilliact*. 

G rewin, oppositifolia : hint. 

„ eclerophylla : pharr ia, 
m „ vestita : dhamin . 

w aeiatica : phaUi dhaman, probably used far refining sugar in Sahiranpor, 
fruit acid ; rope made of its bark. 

„ tilinefolia : dhamin , fruit eaten, used for cart shafts, etc. 

Jt eapida. A shrub. Fruit common in Diin pastures. 

h laevigata : bhewal 9 greenish bark : a tree 30 feet high, 

VIII. —Uutacea, 

Zanthoxyluru alatum : tirmal, 

Liraonia acidissima. 

Citrus, orange lemon : cultivated. 

Feronia elephantum : koith hathal . 

Aegle marmclos : M. 

IX. —Simaruheati 

Jicrasma quassioides. 

X. —Bururace<Ct 
Garuga pinnata : kkarpcUi 

XI. — Aleliacea, 

Melia indica : nim, 

„ azadirachta : deh or bahdin , 

Cedrela toona : 

XII~-Hicinecr. 

Ilex dipyrewC 

XHI,'—Celaitrine9, 

Eaonymus sp*. 

Eleeodendxon Boxburgkii : baUa, 

XZV % ~Ilhanme* f 

Zizyphua vnlgarU: ber. 

, P oxyphylla : beri giggar, 

,, jujuba : her, 

tV muxmaulwift; mail* b$r+ 


iu 
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XV >— Amptlidtce* 

(36) Villa lati/olia, 

(37) „ himalayana. 

X K /,—-SapindatiGt 

(38) Aesculus indica. 

(39) Schleichera trijuga : gotum , 

(40) Sapindus detergcns : ritha. 

(41) Acer villosum, 

(42) >i sps. 

X VJI.-~Anacardiace& t 

(43) Bhus cotinue : tung . 

(44) „ eps. 

(45) Pistacia integerriaoa : kakkar % 

(46) Odina Wodier : jinghan . 

(47) Scmecarpus anacardium : bhilana, 

(48) Mangifera indica : am , 

(49) Ruchanania latifolia : chirauli . 

(DO) Spondias mangifera : amara . 

X VIII.—Moringcc. 

(51) Moringa pterygoeperma : stavjua. 

XIX<—LcgumAnosm % 

(52) Indigofcra atropurpurea : katfie, etc. 

(53) „ heterantha. 

(53 a) |t pulchella. 

(64) Abrua precatorius : gxmgt ^ratti leed), 

(65) Erytbrina Baberosa : dkaul dhah . 

(66) Butea frondoea : dkak. 

(57) Desmodium tiliflefoliam. 

(58) „ sps. 

(59) Ougeinta dalbergioides : sandan. 

(60) Dalbergia sissoo : shhhavt^ 

(61) CfcBalpinia gepiaria : karaunj, 

(62) Bauhinia purpurea : hurali x kaehnti* 

(53) „ retusa: kandela. 

(54) ,, vahlii: maljkan , 

(65) Taxn&rindus indica ; imlU 

(66) Cassia fistula : amaltas . 

(C7) Albizzia julibrissin ; siras. 

it stipulata : sirig. 

(69) Acacia farnesiana : babul , 

(70) }} arabica : kikar . 

( 71 ) j, catechu : khair . 

(71 a) Melletia aariculata. 
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XX,— Rotate# % 

(72) Prunus peTsica : aru t 

(73) „ armeniaca : zarddlu . 

(74) „ puddum : padam . 

(75) „ padus. 

(76) Prinsepia utilis. 

(77) Rubus paniculatus : anchku (black), 

(78) „ flavus. 

(79) „ lasiocarpuB : gunacku (black). 

(80) Rosa mosehata : huji . 

(81) „ wcbbiana : guldb . 

(82) Pyrua rariolosa : kaint , 

(83) Crataegus Bps. 

(44) Cotoneaster acuminata: rauth. 

(84a) „ Bps. 

XX /.—Sa xifr ag e ee. 

(85) Deutzia stammea. 

(86) „ corymbosa, 

(87) Philadelphus coranarius: puddhera , 

(87a) Ribes nigram. 

XX//,— Combrttacece* 

(88) Combretum docandrum. 

(89) Termin&lia bclerica : be her a. 

(90) ,, chebula: karra r, 

(91) „ tomen tosa: jain 9 

(92) Anogeiasus latifolia; bahli or chhal , 

(93) Eugenia jambolana: jaman . 

(H) „ operculata: piaman , 

XXIII.-Lythrariea, 

(96) Woodfordia floribunda : dhai. 

(96) Lagerstraemia parviflora : dhaura. 

XXI V*Samy date#, 

(97) Casearia tomentosa: chilla* 

(98) „ gravcolens: „ 

(99) Carica papaya; pepiyh t in gardens only, 

XXF,— Cat tea* 

(100) Opuntia dillenii: napphan, 

X"X V /.— Cornacea' % 

(101) Marlca begoniaefolia: tumbru 

(102) Cornua oblonga, 

(103) „ capitata; tharwal 

JIT//,- Caprifoliaccati 

(104) Lonicera sp, 

(106) Abelia triflora, 

(106) Viburnom ep* 

▼ 
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XX VIU.—Rubiacett. 

(107) Adina cordifotia : haldu. 

(108) Randia dumetorum : viainphal. 

XXIX.~Sapotace*. 

(109) Bassia Xatifolia : vtahtva, 

XXX.—Ericace*. 

(110) Andromeda ovalifolia: ayar. 

(111) Rhododendron arboreum : borate. 

(112) „ authopogon, 

(US) Myrsine africana : ehupra. 

XXXX—Ebcnace*. 
(114) DioBpyros montana : tendu, 

(U5) „ malanoxylon: tvnvr. 

XXXII—Oleine*. 


(118) Olea fragrans: shillong, near temples. 

(117) Jasminuxn revolutum : chambeli. 

( 118 ) „ san.bac. 

(119) Nyctanthes Abor* triads : hat singai. 

XXXIIJ.—Apocyna $e*. 

(120) Carissa carandas : karaunda. 

(121) „ diffusa. 

(122) Wrightia tomentosa : dudhi. 

(123) Holarrhona antidysenterica: leu*a. 

(124) Nerium odorum : gautura. 

XXXI V.—Ak lepiadem. 

(125) Calotropis gigantea : ah. 

XXX V.—Boraginea. 

(126) Cordia myxa : lasora . 

XXXVI.— Convoltulaoem. 

(127) Convolvulus ep. 

XXX VII. — Bignonidoea, 

(128) Stercospermum suaveolena : padal . 

(129) Tecoma undulata (in gardens only). 

XXXVIII^BctvXwm. 


(ISO) Betula bhojpattra : bhojpatra. 

(131) „ acuminata. 

(132) Ainas nepalensis : hchu 

(133) H fcitidn. 

XXXlX.-SaUcine*. 


1 


(134) Sails 8pSt 

XZ«— Cupullftrm , 

(136) Qaerous semecarpilolia t hurthu, 

(186) ,| incana: ban. 

(137) dilatata: maraj 

(138) ; f annulata: baunif 

(139) Carpinus iagiaea. 
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040) 

( 1 «) 

(142) 

(148) 

044) 

(145) 

(H6) 

1147) 

048) 

(149) 

(150) 

(151) 

(152) 

(153) 

(154) 

(155) 

(156) 

(157) 

(158) 
(155) 
(ICO) 

(161) 

( 1 * 2 ) 

(163) 

(164) 

(165) 
066) 

(167) 

(168) 

(169) 

(170) 

(171) 

(172) 

(173) 

(174) 
(176) 

(176) 

(177) 


(178) 


Flora. 


XLI.—Myricaca9, 

Myrica sapida: ha&phzl. 

XL II.—Jug land ecu, 

Juglans regia: akhrot. 

XLIII.—Acantkacca. 
Adhatoda vasica : lasntki. 

XL IV. — Myrtaeea. 
Eucalyptus globulus (in gardens), 

XL Verbenacc*. 
Lantana alba, noticed only in gardens. 

XL VI .— Laurinea . 


Litsaea zcylamica : chirara. 

XL VII. — Thymelaee<x. 

Daphne eps. 


XL VIII. — Loranthaeea. 
Viscum album : banda. 


Loranthus ligustrinns. 

XLlX.-UrtUacom, 

Debregeasia sps. 

Morns alba: tut. 

Moms serrata : chimu. 

Ficus bengalensis : bar cheroti , 

,, religiosa : pipal, 

„ gloraerata : dudhari. 

„ hispid a ,, 

„ carica. 

„ virgata. etc., etc. 

Caltis australis : khirah. 

Ulmus integrifolia : papri. 

„ campestris, 

L.—Eup?iorbiae4<*. 

Euphorbia royleana. 
i. sps* 

Exeoecari^, sebifcra (tallow tree). 

Thewia nudiflora: bhillaura. 

Mallotas philippiuensis : IcavibeUa. 

Briedelia retnsa : ekdania. 

Putranjiva „ jxagcota. 

Phyllanthus emblica (myrobolum) : aonla.. 

LI.—Con*fern. 

Pious long!folia : Mr, 

, t excelsa : Icali chir . 

Cedrus deodara or L&bani: kelon. 

Abies smithiana. 

Abies Webbiana. 

CapressuB torulosa, 

Taxus baccata. 

X//.— Palma. 

Phcenix sylveBtris, 

till,— Oraminea, 

Arundinaria f alcuta, 

Z/V,— Liliacea* 


Aqa?e Americana (American aloe). 
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Cit.Qiru 

Bahrdly a shed in which goats are kept. 

£<trd, a part of a room separated by a wooden 
wall in which rams are kept. 

Bhint, wall, 


Tran *♦ Oiri, 


Bdroar, second storey. 


Bhit. 


Chaubdrd , central room. 


Chauhhat , door frame, 

Chhdt or Biir, roof. 

Dtvar, door : also used trans*Giri. 

Khardngni , court-yard, 

Kothari, a small back room. 

Mdnd, ground floor : also used trans*Giri. 

Merit window. 

Ogal, a wooden bar used to barricade the door 
from inside : also used trans-Giri, 

Ogli, a store house on the ground floor with a 
stone floor and walls, but without any door ; 
grain is poured into it through a hole, called 
bil in the roof. 


Blh, 

PharJtd.lt a stone step,' 

Tharklon, wooden floor of the first storey. 
Sanddli, a small window, 

Basoe. 

Shir, 

Tu*g, balcony,' 


Parackhd, beam. 

Phali, door pannel. 

Pord t an oblong room in front, 

Hindi, ventilator. 

Saicdrd, cook-house, 

Shangal t chain. 

Shirki t ladcte*. 

Tali, upper storey, but in trans Giri 4fc means 
tho house of an ordinary man. as opposed 
to ghai\ 

Tira , niche. 


Chhdbu, part of a pent roof. 


man. 


(rhar, the house of a rich 

Khanitar a decorative wooden frame 
attached to the ridge of a peat. 


Mdnjhi, first floor roof. 


Rap hi, 

Mer, floor of the ground door. 
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NAMU 0? UTKN6IL9. 

CifGiri ( Sdin t etc.) 


Trans* Giri. 


Appendix V. 


Chhari , churn. 

Vuhni. 

Dhontu, bellows. 

Celled kaohhdltu. 

J%djri t » kind of earthen ware kugqa. 
Kdtkra , a wooden plate. 

Knhtu, a small hvgqa. 

tf&l or nugaltht. 

Zutia or lotri. 

Alio cia-Giri. 

TM/f, a brass plate. 

Batroa. 


Cis-Giti, 

Manja, a bed. 


Peltea> ft cap. 

Bhaddu , a cooking pot. 

Cftanci, a large pot. 

jDlva , a metal or earthen lamp. 

Doera% a milk pot, 
a big spoon. 

.Sanda, a wooden pot in which milk is churned. 

Htmdki, another cooking pot, 

Kathara , a wooden cup. 

Kondli, a wooden plate. 

JCkamra, a wide-mouthed vessel. 

Kundra, an earthen pot in which gavgati is 
boiled. 

Zdtki, a pipe of a hnkka. 

Lotri, a small brasB water-pot, 

Margate, a large metal plate. 

Pardt, a large brass plate. 

Tdnbia , a cooking pot of another kind. 

Tokna, a brass pot larger than • tokni . 

Tokoni, a large brass pot. 

Fubnitube. 

Trtfrtf. Grri. 

J&rtAi, a large heavy wooden box (made i» 
Jubbai). 

Pird, a wooden stool, 

Lharothi, a large wooden box, 

Dbesp. 


Cit*Gir %. Tratu-tfiW. 

Zhdbli t ft blanket of white wool, 1 

ZtoAr, a large fine blanket, > Alio used trani-Giri. 

Jhagga, a shixtt, J 

Ehethri, cloth pieced, used as a UngoU 

Zoia, a woollen coat. 

AUu, a woollen shoe, 

Panthi, a fine blanket. Kameli, a blanket, 

iSafufta, a waistcoat, 

Suthdn ox sildwar, trousers, levd, a cotton cover for night. 

Angta % a waistcoat lor women. 
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Produce Ealimates adopted for the 


Name of Tahsfl. 

Name of chale, 

Wheat, 

Cotton, 

1 

Mustard, 

Sesamutn, 



M. S. Ch 

M, 8. Cb. 

M. S. Ch 

M. S. Ch, 

Paunta 

l. Khol Harfpur ... 

1 4 7 8 

2 20 0 

6 0 0 

1 2 3 0 


2. Dfin 

4 7 10 

2 20 0 

6 0 0 

2 2 12 


3. Mli Khera ... 

4 7 8 

2 IS 4 

5 0 0 

2 8 2 


4, Giripir 

6 80 0 

2 18 0 

6 0 0 

2 8 0 


5. Korh 

4 33 4 

••• 

l 

3 8 0 






3 8 0 


6. Pahfiri 

1 4 23 0 

2 18 0 

6 0 0 

Niban 

1, Hangar 

6 22 6 

2 20 0 

| 

2 14 12 

2 2 S' 

| 

2, Panchihal 

5 22 6 

1 38 14 

2 1 4 

2 2 » 

1 

3. Dhirthi 

B 22 6 

VM 

2 20 0 

IM 


4, Bajh£ra 

B 22 6 

2 20 0 

2 14 12 

2 2 8 

' 

5. Jhijar 

5 22 6 

2 20 0 

2 H 12 

2 2 8 


X 
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VI. 


Statement of Sirm&r State per bigah. 


Upsom. 

Indian com. 

(linger. 

Rice. 

Turmeric. 

Gram. 

Barley. 

M. S. 

M. S. Ch. 

M. S. 

M. S. Ch. 

M. S, Ch. 

M, 8. Ch. 

M. S. Ch. 

0 3 

4 20 8 

... 

6 6 4 

... 

4 17 8 

3 20 0 

0 3 

4 20 8 

... 

6 6 4 

... 

4 31 4 

3 9 8 

0 3 

4 20 8 


C 6 12 

... 

4 31 0 

3 9 12 

0 3 

4 20 8 

19 0 

6 Fir' 

3 24 0 

4 31 0 

3 9 12 

0 3 

9 13 4 

19 0 

7 0 8 

' 

17 0 0 

4 23 12 

3 19 4 








T>%3 

9 13 4 

19 0 

7 0 0 

17 0 0 

4 20 0 

3 10 4 

0 3 

C 26 5 

24 16 

6 20 0 

7 12 8 

4 29 0 

1 2 30 0 

0 3 

6 26 6 

24 16 

6 20 0 

7 12 8 

2 20 14 

6 3 8 

0 3 

6 26 5 

24 16 

6 20 0 

7 12 8 


1 35 0 

... 

6 26 5 

24 16 

C 20 0 

7 12 8 

4 29 12 

2 30 0 

0 3 

6 26 5 

24 16 

6 20 0 

7 12 8 

4 29 12 

2 30 0 
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Produce Estimate* adopted for the 


Kame of Tahsll. | 

! 

Name of chak . 

Pulse. 

Linseed. 

Musree. 

Maawora, 




M. S. 

Ch. 

M, B, 

M. 8. Cb. 

M, S. Cb. 

Paunta 

1, Khol Bar (par 

••• 

2 20 

0 

... 

3 13 4 

3 6 8 


2 # Dim 

... 

2 20 

0- 

2 20' 

2 2 12 

2 8 13 


3. Nili Khera 

... 

ra2II 

4 

1 

2 10 

2 3 0 

2 11 4 


4. Girip4r 

|p 

2 18 

4 

2 10 

2 3 0 

2 11 4 


5. Korla 

... 

3 24 

0 

3 10 

3 8 8 

4 19 4 




3 21 

0 


3 9 0 

4 9 0 


6. ranan 

... 


Ndhan 

1, K4nsar 

• M 

1 23 

0 

1 

»!• 

2 26 15 

4 16 12 


2, PancbAhal 

IM 

1 23 

1 


2 3 0 

4 16 12 


3. Dbirthi 

Ml 

1 23 

1 


2 10 

4 16 12 


4. Bajbira 

... 

1 23 

0 

«»9 

2 27 0 

4 16 12 


5. Jbijar 


1 23 

1 

• *» 

2 27 0 

4 16 12 
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Settlement of Sirmiir State per bigah— concluded. 


Vegetable*, 

Kangpi, 

Sugarcane, 

Tobacco. 

P*aa. 

Kulthi, 

Safflower, 

M, S. Ch, 

M, S. Ch. 

M. 6. Cb 

M.8. 

M. S. Ch 

M. S. Ch. 

S«r 

... 



• •• 

Ml 

... 

... 

3 20 0 


9 0 0 

3 30 

2'20 0, 

2 20 0 

30 

6 11 6 

• M 

o 

o 

o 

8 30 

215 6 

2 20 0 

30 

6 11 6 

• M 

9 0 0 

3 30 

2 20 0 

2 15 4 

30 

AA rv A 

2 0 0 


3 5 


3 37 12 

... 

20 Q v 


o 

o 

3 5 

... 

3 33 0 


61 26 0 

1 ••• 


3 6 

... 

i 38 0 


61 26 0 


••a 

3 10 

... 

4 33 0 

... 

61 26 0 

««• 

Ml 

3 10 


4 38 0 

••1 

€1 26 0 


15 3 4 

3 5 


4 38 0 


61 26 0 


15 3 4 

3 6 


4 38 0 

i 

Ml 
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